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‘A DBTAILED RECITAL 


HISTORY OF BOARD TROUBLES. 


Middle Department Association Re- 
views Situation Past and Present 
at Washinaton, D. C. 


“In view of the present movement by 

company managers to end the long 
existing unsatisfactory state of affairs 
in the District of Columbia, the fol- 
lowing extended review of conditions 
in the Capitol City, just issued by the 
Underwriters’ Association of the Mid- 
die Department will be of decided in- 
terest: 

As a preliminary to a general re- 
view of the existing controversy, 
which the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee think should be made a part 
of the records of this Association at 
this time, we quote from minutes of 
meeting held October Ist, 1900, as 
follows: 

At a meeting of the Special Agents 
it was decided not to recommend a 
dissolution of the Board here until 
they should have reached the end of 
their resources. The following points 
were those discussed at the Joint 
Meeting of a Committee from the 
Middle Department and of the Wash- 
ington Local Board with a Committee 
from the Local Companies of Wash- 
ington on September 26, 1900, and the 
agreement that the several Commit- 
tees would recommend to their re- 
spective bodies for ratification, it be- 
ing a proposed plan under which Lo- 
cal Companies might renew their 
membership with the Local Board. 


Changes Recommended. 


1. That a change would be made 
in the operation of the Board in that 
an agency compact would be formed 
under a compact manager to be ap- 
pointed by the Association of the Mid- 
dle Department, who would be gov- 
erned by rules formulated by the Dis- 
trict Committee after consultation 
with the Local Board. 2. That each 
agent or firm of agents and each Lo- 
eal Company shall make a deposit of 
$100.00 as a pledge of faith and as a 
fund to be drawn upon in case of con- 
viction for violation of any style. 
8. That any ‘business of the class 
which now requires an advance of 
25 per cent. that is written by Local 
Companies from the date of their re- 
joining the Board, shall be written 
subject to a rate to be made on it by 
schedule. 4. That ail business, ex- 
cept the small properties, shall be 
rated ‘by schedule, the schedules be- 
ing so revised that an increase in 
rate may be secured. 5. That all re- 
Vief rules be abolished. 6. That the 
number of agencies to be allowed any 
Company be limited to three, one 
original office or agent and two sub- 
agents may have until January. 1, 
1901, to make the reduction. 7. That 
the rate on dwelling houses, brick, be 
20 cents one year, 40 cents three 
years and 60 cents five years; and on 
contents 30 cents ome year, 60 cents 
three years and 90 cents five years; 
and that rates on frame dwellings 
and contents be as they were before 
the recent reduction in rates, and that 
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REMARKABLE PROSPERITY 


THE SOLICITOR’S OPPORTUNITY. 
Industrial and Commercial Reports 
Attest Excellent Business Con- 
ditions and Future Prospects. 

It is generally conceded that the 
United States has for many years en- 


| joyed a period of unprecedented, na- 


tional prosperity. No section of the 
country has been impoverished, the 
boom in business applying effectively 
north, south, east and west. So rapid 
has been the pace that for months pre- 
dictions of a collapse in trade, and 
consequent reaction in industrial, com- 
mercial and financial affairs have free- 
ly been made. The pessimists have 
not as yet been able to say “I told 
you so,” on the contrary everything 
peints to continued prosperity for 
some time. 

There is probably no better way to 
test the “pulse” of trade conditions 
than secure an unbiased opinion from 
experts in the various branches of in- 
dustry as to the outlook in their par- 
ticular line. With this object in view, 
the New York Times last week ad- 
letters to ascertain, first, 
whether the volume of commerce was 
on the decrease. Second, are the manu- 
facturing interests showing anv signs 
of decadence? Third, is the demand 
fcr labor less than it was a year ago? 

Optimism Prevails Everywhere. 

Remarkable as it may seem, the an- 
swers to these queries do not record a 
single instance indicative of business 
The result of this canvass 
is eratifving in every sense of the 
word With scarcely an exception. 
each line of industrial activity that 
has been consulted shows an encour- 
aging degree of progress, and in no 
case is there a forecast of the future 
colored by pessimistic forebodings. 
These trade authorities, arguing from 
present conditions and tendencies, see 
in the outlook a continuation, and 
even an increase, in the prosperity 
which the country is at present en- 
joying. It is pointed out, as the one 
negative feature in the situation, that 
there is a scarcity of money in the 
markets: but this very lack of money 
is quoted as an evidence of business 
activity. For the moment, it is be- 
lieved, this stringency may act as a 
check to the development of new en- 
terprises. But in the end, it is argued, 
whatever force this money scarcity 
may exert, will be counteracted by 
the uniform stabilitv of the countrv’s 
crops and the disinclination on the 
part of business to decline from its 
present standard of activitv. Thus, on 
all sides America’s business future 
is deemed to be built on a solid basis, 
and there is no room given by these 
experts in trade conditions to the be- 
lief that the threat of coming hard 
times is visible on the country’s hori- 
zon. 


dressed 


lepression 


No Retrograde Movement. 

H. C. Watson, editor of Dun’s Re- 
view says: “The nation is maintain- 
ing the wonderful volume of business 
that has been developed during the 
last few years of unprecedented pros- 
perity, there is only occasion for opti- 
mism. Fortunately, on this point there 
can be no two opinions. All stand- 
ards of measurement agree that there 
is no retrograde movement. Elimi- 
nating the speculative element, as 
shown by sales of securities, bank ex- 
changes at the principal cities have 
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surpassed Jast year’s, railway earn- 
ings have been larger, failures fewer, 
and prices of commodities advanced 
more than can be attributed to spec- 
ulation. These four yardsticks are 
unanimous in showing that no setback 
has yet occurred. * * * 

Industrial activity is one of the most 
cogent indications of prosperity. With 
costs of raw material and labor far 
above normal, the mills and factories 
have kept busy, finding a ready sale 
for finished products at profitable 
prices. The market for labor has ab- 
sorbed an army of aliens during the 
past: fiscal year 6 per cent. above the 
previous high record of immigration, 
yet complaints are constant that ma- 
chinery is idle because wage-earners 
cannot be secured. This forward bus- 
iness is the best barometer of confi- 
dence in the future, for it must be 
remembered that the mills and fact- 
aries are now holding contracts for 
goods that dealers expect to sell in 
the Autumn and Winter, while some 
orders cover deliveries a year in ad- 
vance. 

Crops Are Good. 
this brings us to the great 
question of the crops. 
Many sensaticnal stories have been 
circulated regarding the extent of 
shortage on the farms, but as the sea 
son advances it is found that even 
more than the customary amount of 
exaggeration has appeared on this sub- 
ject. It has become so monotonously 
regular to find each year bringing a 
new high record of agricultural output 
that it is not amiss to consider that 
business need suffer no setback even 
if a year should fail to move the high- 
water mark up another notch. Prices 
of grain and ectton have already dis- 
counted more than a moderate reduc- 
tion in yield, so far as the producer 
is concerned, and the only probable 
loss that will be felt is in the volume 
of exports. Even here our marvelous 
vregress in securing a hold on the 
werld’s mart¥ets for manufactured pro- 
ducts promises to neutralize the effect 
of anv decrease that may orcur in ex- 
perts of farm staples. 

In view of these facts, there is little 
excuse for pessimism, especially as 
freauent reiteration of calamitous pre- 
dictions heye thus far failed to un- 
settle confidence. The monetary prob- 
lem will gradually solve itself, and 
there is no other serious feature. Nat- 
vral resources of this country are in- 
significantly developed as compared 
with those of the older nations, and 
the future holds far greater records 
fer the Tinited States than 
have been attained in any of the phe- 
pomenally prospercus years of the re- 
cent nast. Seasons of adjustment and 
assimilation will come as _ facilities 
are sometimes extended beyond im- 
mediate needs or as speculative ex- 
cesses absorb funds diverted from 
legitimate trade channels, but such 
difficulties are not now. to be suwui- 
mounted.” 

Fancy Goods and Toys. 

R. H. McCready, editor of Fancy 
Goods and Notions says: The notion 
market is in such shape that every 
other question is subsidiary to getting 
the goods. That this condition wii! 
become more acute as the season ad 
vances is practically a certainty. Cost 
of raw materials is no longer the para- 
mount issue; the difficulty is to get 
the goods made up. There is no sur- 
plus stock anywhere in sight, the mills 
are far behind on orders, deliveries 
are being made in sufficient quantities 
for immediate needs only, and the 
prospect of any slump in the market 
is absolutely eliminated for a long 
time to come.” 

Walter E. Cahoone, editor of Play- 
things, says: “The growth of the tov 
trade in this country during the past 
few years has been simply phenom- 
enal. It is hardly more than fifty 
years ago that the first toy factory 
was established in this country, and 
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now there are nearly a thousand con- 
cerns making toys, games, and other 
articles for the amusement of chil- 
dren. The volume of business grows 
larger each year, both in imported and 
domestic lines. The outlook for Fall 
trade has never been better. Of course, 
the greater part of the retail business 
in toys is done at the Christmas sea- 
son, but dealers are gradually wak- 
ing up to the fact that a good and 
profitable business can be done all the 
year round.” 

David Lloyd, editor International 
Studio devoted to art sees no cause 
for alarm either in present conditions 
or the outlook for the future. He 
says: “We fully believe that this is a 
period of unprecedented prosperity in 
all lines of business, and that the 
future holds possibilities never even 
dreamed of in the past. We look to 
the future in a spirit of hope and 
confidence, firm in the belief’ that we 
will be able to materialize many plans 
which we have in view for the further 
widening recognition of the high 
achievement being made by American 
art.” 

An expert in the book trade Says: 
“In the general publishing field it is 
an accepted belief that never before 
have the conditions been so broadly 
satisfactory as during this year. The 
outlook is for continued improvement. 
For the first time in more than twenty 
years there is an increase in the num- 
ber of booksellers. The increase is 
not local to any section of the coun- 
try.” 

Jewelry Trade Booming. 

It has been stated that a fair indica- 
tion as to how things are going with 
the public from a financial point of 
view may be gleaned from conditions 
in the jewelry trade. Editor T. Edgar 
Wilson of The Jewelers Circular 
Weekly says: “For the last year or 
more, however, all lines have been 
forging ahead on the road to progress 
steadilv, and at an almost equal pace. 
* * * Silversmiths, goldsmiths, op- 
tical manufacturers, watch manufact- 
urers, and importers report the pros- 
pects for the Fall to be very bright, 
but it is among the makers of low 
grade gold and plated jewelry in New 
England that the greatest increase of 
business is now manifest. Despite 
the fact that last Fall the manufact- 
urers could not supply the demands 
made upon them, they expect the busi- 
ness for the coming year to be the 
greatest in their history and to fur 
exceed its predecessor. Another In- 
dication of the geod basic conditions 
of the trade was found in the reports 
ef the failures of the past month, brt 
five failures being recorded in June 
among the dealers of jewelry and 
clocks, out of the total of some 18,000 
ta 20.000 the jiabilities amounting t 
but $11,600.” Ty 

Automobile Industry In Infancy. 

In addition to predicting the almest 
absolute relegation of the horse to 
make way for the automobile, the edi- 
tor cf Motor says: “Although it has 
already assumed tremendous propor- 
tions, the motor car manufacturing 
industry has as yet by no means come 
into its own. . 

“It would be possible to cite herein 
figures to shew the present extent of 
the automobile industry, but such fig- 
ures would not in any way indicate its 
prospects. The industry is merely .in 
its infancy, and a bad year or two. 
if they should come, or an excep- 
tionally good year in all other lines, 
wceuld have but a temporary effect up- 
on it. I am asked, what is the pros- 
pect in the automobile industrv; I an 
swer, it is all prospect and that of the 
best, for the power wagon must take 
the place of the horse.” 

The same report is given as regards 
the bicycle trade. We are also told 


of the prosnerity among farmers in- -: 


dicated by the manner in which they 
are purchasing hardware as follows: 
“The backward Spring naturally has 
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had its effect, on this business as on 
all other lines, but the total sales for 
this year will und6éubtedly come very 
near thcse of 1906. All classes of 
hardware interests are preparing for 
a solid and substantial business this 
Fall, and it is a general opinion that 
while some lines would sustain ad- 
yanhces in prices, it is not likely many 
advances will be made. One of the 
features of safety in the situation is 
that the farmers of the United States 
have done so well in the way of crops 
in the past two or three years that 
they will probably be able to continue 
their extensive purchases of hardware 
even though the returns of the pres- 
ent year should be somewhat dimin 
ished.” 
Impossible to Fill Orders. 

The editor of the American Pottery 
Gazette says: “The potteries of East 
Liverpool, Trenton, and Wheeling, as 
well as the glass manufacturers of 
Pittsburg and other points, all report 
well-filled order books, and add that 
buyers in most instances generously 
exceeded the amount of purchases of 
previous seasons. In fact the major- 
ity of the plants have already booked 
a sufficient supply of orders to keep 
them running full time for several 
months to come. The orders placed 
with the English, French and foreign 
concerns generally are also larger than 
they were a year ago, and as many of 
these goods are practically sold al- 
ready, the outlook in the wholesale 
district as well as throughout the man- 
ufacturing points is most roseate.” 

The following comment is made as 
to conditions in the carpet trade: “The 
outlook for Fall, as far as the special 
conditions of the carpet trade are con- 
cerned, is regarded as favorable. Col- 
lections are reported on all hands as 
excellent, with little or no complaint 
whatever on that score. The increase 
in the sale of rugs as compared with 
carpets is more and more apparent, 
especially in the cities. Oriental rugs 
are more of a facter than ever, and are 
carried in stock by scores of carnet 
stores and departments that never be- 
More Business Than Dreamed Possible 

From the factories manufacturing 
clothing and men’s furnishing goods 
comes the following indications of 
unprecedented prosperity: “When 
the salesmen returned, after complet- 
ing their trips, the increased volume 
of business done was not longer a mat- 
ter of percentage. Everybody had 
bought liberally, and manufacturers’ 
orders were not only larger but more 
in number. There was hardly a man- 
ufacturing concern but had opened 
more new accounts than for anv form- 
er season. There were few, if any. 
who were not practically oversold, 
and the problem then was what per- 
centage of the orders taken could be 
delivered as promptly as specified by 
the buyers. * * * Shirts comprise 
the most important stock in the re- 
tailer’s store, and the season’s busi- 
ness in this line has been terrifically 
large, exceeding the capacity of the 
factories and taxing the looms of the 
cloth mills for yardage. In fact the 
whole trouble that confronts the man- 
ufacturers of shirts is his inability to 
get sufficient cloth to cut up so that 
he can fill all the orders he has taken. 
* * * Tn undersuits and half hose 
the seascn with manufacturers and 
jobbers has been little short of phe- 
nomenal. The big trade was influ- 
enced by the higher prices for goods 
caused by advances of raw cotton and 
wool, and the fact that buyers last 
year couldn’t get enough goods to 
meet the demands.” 

“There are mills running today with 
mefe men’s wear looms than in any 
ether country on the face of the earth. 
There are clothing manufacturers mer- 


- chandising a greater volume of bust- 


ness than only five years ago was 
dreamed to be possible. This has all 
been brought about by a higher intelli- 
gence and the exercise of greater ex- 
cutive ability promoted by publicity,” 
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Editor Kieffer of the Cement Era says: 
“The entrance of cemént into the 
field of building operations, its suc- 
cess, and its general acceptance as 
an important media in many fields of 
construction has changed the style of 
many classes of work in a wonderful 
way. 


Barrels. 
AS a ee Oe eat 82,090 
MEE Renn oe Ras 150,096 
WE a hic 0 dG-s ases wis as oe 335,000 
Ee es 798,000 
EEE SP ee ree 3,692,000 
DUA A ccalGivi wean cate caw ens 17,230,690 
Sa ee Rie Be ee Sees: 26,505,880 
Se XN cavers cececp ses Ua eae s 45,610,882 


Scarcity of Labor. 

In speaking of the silk industry, the 
building of new factories and addition 
of looms in the old ones, Editor Vorhis 
of the American Silk Journal says: 
“Never before in the history of the in- 
dustry has there been such a tendency 
toward expansion. New mills, both 
for weaving ribbons and broad silks, 
are starting up in the principal silk 
manufacturing States—Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey—as well as in New 
England. During the past Summer 
throwing and dyeing plants also have 
been started in Pennsylvania, New 
York, and New Jersey. Nearly all the 
weaving mils have increased their 
manufacturing capacity by adding new 
looms, and the great problem is not 
so much the sale of goods as obtain- 
ing weavers capable of turning out 
the right kind of fabrics. All tne 
manufacturers agree that the scarcity 
cf labor is the most serious problem 
that confronts the business at present. 
From all sides come complaints of the 
inability to obtain sufficient skilled 
help. Selling agents and commission 
merchants in Greene street, the New 
York silk markef, almost invariably 
say they could sell ten yards of silk 
where they now sell one if they could 
but obtain the goods.” 

Editer Jacobs of the Implement Age 
claims that it is simply impossible to 
fill orders for agricultural implements. 
In all lines, grain seeders, grain har- 
vesters, grain and plow cultivators, 
harrowers, potato machinery, imple- 
ments, farm wagons, etc., the demand 
has exceeded the supply, he savs. Man- 
ufacturers report but one difficulty— 
their inability to fill orders—and this 
complaint comes from eyery section 
cf the country. 

The Nation’s Barometer. 

Editor Thompson of the American 
Flour Journal has the following to 
say: “It is difficult to prophesy, with 
any certainty, future prospects in the 
flour trade at the present time owing 
to the delayed marketing of the Win 
ter wheat crop, which is from two to 
three weeks behind the seasonal aver: 
age. However, there is nothing to in- 
dicate a material change in conditions. 
and it is likely that the estimate of the 
Winter wheat crop, of between 395.- 
000,000 and 400,000,000 bushels is near 
right. * * * The situation is a 
strong one, and during the coming 
year wheat and flour will undoubted- 
ly be on a high basis, and for the 
American miller continued prosperity 
will prevail. 

Beautifying the Home. 

The boom in the wall paper trade 
indicates prosperous conditions. It is 
said that “more wall paper is being 
used nowadays than ever before. This 
increased demand has enabled the 
manufacturers to raise the standard 
ef printed wall coverings, and this 
with the general and continued pros- 
perity of the countrv has contribute+ 
in no small degree to the astonishing 
growth of the business. * * * Everv 
manufacturer almost without excen- 
tion has made elaborate plans for in- 
creasing his output and taking care 
of all the orders he can procure. New 
machines have been installed in sev- 
eral of the mills, while second-han’l 
eauipment secured from factories thar 
were idle have also been put in com- 
mission. At many of the mills larger 


quarters have been found necessary, 
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and the completion of several new 
buildings in various sections marks 
the growth of the industry.” 

Large sales are reported in house- 
furnishing goods. An expert in this 


line says: ‘““The outlook is full of as- 


surance that there will be little or no 
interruption to the present very sat- 
isfactory course of trade. Prices are 
generally firm and the market steady. 
Buyers, who, from the nature of their 
purchases must look ahead, are not 
more than usually conservative in the 
placing of ‘their orders, although here 
and there are indications that factories 
in some lines will be able to operate 
under tess pressure as regards pro- 
duction. If this condition should be- 
come. more pronounced it would be 
some time before it could appreciably 
affect the market, as there has been 
very little accumulation of stock in 
any line, and the prospect, of an abil- 
ity to fill orders promptly becoming 
more general than is the case at pres- 
ent should stimulate rather than weak- 
en trade,’ 

In the drug and oil trade it is said 
that “business as a whole has been 
exceptionally good, and at a conser- 
vative estimate from 15 to 25 per 
cent. better than during the corre- 
sponding period of 1906. It would 
have been even heavier but for the uri- 
usual climatic conditions, which prac- 
tically shut us out of Spring and af- 
fected seriously those lines which are 
more. or less dependent upon the 
weather for a market.” 

Increased Use of Luxuries. 

Editor Clifford of The Upholsterer 
says: “It is fallacy to assume that 
with increased living expenses the 
home suffers because in the furnish- 
ing of a home there is a utilitarian as 
well as an aesthetic need which must 
be satisfied. With the thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of dwellings 
that are being built, there are furnish- 
ings that are necessary, and these 
furnishings are stimulated to the lux- 
ury stage by the decorative spirit 
which of late years has penetrated 
every city and town in America, and 
is influenced by civic improvement as- 
sociations, craft clubs, art schools, and 
decorative courses in the colleges, and 
even the high schools. 

“The superficial man will note this 
tendency in the magnificence of the 
modern hotel and apartment house, 
for the hotel of ten years ago will no 
longer satisfy an enlightened public. 
Moreover, these examples of fine fur- 
nishings exercise a suggestive influ- 
ence. * * * The importers who 
sell exclusive foreign stuffs have never 
been busier. The furniture factories 
have been driven to their fullest ca- 
pacity. All of the upholstery mills 
have agents in New York, and a great 
proportion of the furniture factories 
east of Pittsburg are represented here. 
They are all employing more traveling 
men, extending their agencies, and in- 
creasing their business, and unless 
some unforeseen financial crisis alters 
the situation the furnishing trade will 
do an enormous business this Fall.” 

No Indications of a Let-Up. 

The associate editor of The Amer- 
icaan Hatter views most optimistically 
present business conditions and future 
outlook. He says: “The prosperity 
which in recent years has been so 
general throughout all sections of the 
United States, in all industries, is re- 
flected in the present great activity m 
every branch of the hat trade—manu- 
facturing, wholesale, and retail. * * * 
There prevails firm confidence in the 
business situation, and the future is 
viewed with strong conviction that 
1907 is to be a banner year commer- 
cially. 

“The mere statement that the trade 
generally is prosperous is indeed a 
trite one; the fact is, today there are 
no indications of any let-up in the de- 
mand, and merchandise being man- 
ufactured by the factories in all sec- 
tions is immediately entering into con- 
sumption, ; - 


“This is a form of prosperity that 
the hat trade is not particularly wel! 
acquainted with, for previous eras of 
big business have usually resulted in 
an overproduction of merchandise, a 
consequent overloading of jobbers and 
retailers, with more or less disastrous 
results to follow. There is little like- 
lihood of any such fiasco as this re- 
sulting from the present business con- 
ditions.” 

Striking Evidence of Prosperity. 

A New York paper recent contained 
the following striking evidence of 
prosperity as reflected in savings 
banks deposits: 

“At the close of business yesterday 
the deposits in the Bowery Savings 
Rank reached a total of $100,000,000, 
a showing, it was said. unprecedented 
in the history of savings banks, and 
one never before attained by any say- 
ings institution in the world. It is 
expected that this amount will be 
further augmented by today’s busi- 
ness, this being the last day upon 
which deposits can be made in order 
to receive ‘interest from July 1.” 





WHY NOT LIFE INSURANCE? 

It would be impossible to gather to- 
gether a more pronounced, emphatic 
array of testimonials to National Pros- 
perity than the above. Letters from 
the managers of iron and steel mills 
throughout the country would impart 
the information that it was impossible 
to fill orders. Building industry is 
handicapped owing to lack of men 
and material. Everywhere the de- 
mand seems to exceed the supply. 
Wages are at an unprecedented fig- 
ure, and prevailing prices are in pro- 
portion. That money is being saved 
is shown by reports from savings 
banks. Imagine one bank having sav- 
ings deposits aggregating $100,000,000. 

With such conditions existing 
throughout the entire country, what is 
there to prevent the life insurance so- 
licitor from joining in the prosperity? 
We are aware that thousands of 
agaents, if asked this question would 
promptly reply that there was nothing 
in the way, excepting lack of ability 
to produce. These agents are backing 
up their optimism by writing a larger 
business than ever before, but never- 
theless there are a greater number of 
men who seem to think that conditions 
do not justify special effort for se- 
curing business. Naturally the Arm- 
strong Investigation and subsequent 
laws are given as the principal rea- 
sons. 

If the Armstrong Investigation de- 
monstrated one thing more emphati- 
cally than another, it was the unques- 
tioned solidity of life insurance insti- 
tutions. The applicability of life in- 
surance protection to home, business 
and old age, was revealed as never be- 
fore, eliminating the necessity for ex- 
tended explanation on the part of so- 
licitors. Without exception—to the 
best of our knowledge—all the newspa- 
pers which took part in the deluge of 
publicity readily admitted the excel- 
lency of life insurance, which may be 
taken as “praise from the enemy.” 

With the tremendous tmcrease In 
business comes additional responsibili- 
ties to protect, as pointed out in a 
recent article in our columns by Ed- 
ward A. Woods. Marriages are still 
recorded, in fact more so than ever, 
new homes are established and the 
population is continuously increasing. 
There never was a reason why people 
should insure their lives which does 
not exist at the present time, while 
on the other hand there are many rea- 
sons for taking out life insurance now 
which did not exist, or were not recog- 
nized, a decade ago. 

Honestly, isn’t it un to the solicitor 
to deliver the goods? Everyone will 
agree that the day of sitting in an of- 
fice chair and bidding for business at 
a high figure, inconsistent with cor- 
porate safety, has passed. This ap- 
plies alike to the manager at the home 
office, the branch or district manager, 
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and the solicitor. The successful gen- 
eraal agent of today will write busi- 
ness with his men, and he will be a 
personal producer also. He will be 
leader among his staff, not in name 
but in reality. 

The Eastern Underwriter has no de- 
sire to belittle the difficulties of the 
solicitor, but is there not a possibility 
of placing too great a stress on them 
for onus personal welfare? Where is 
there a trade or profession that ob- 
stacles are not plentiful on the path- 
way? Or perchance consider for a 
moment the years of hardships, per- 
severance, discouragements and sacri- 
fice which made possible all our great 
men. Truly the road to success is not 
strewn with roses, Intelligent industry, 
better known in every day life as sys- 
tematic persistent, work is the avenue. 
The field is white to harvest. Where 
are the reapers? 





TO MEET AT TORONTO. 
General Agency Association of State 
Mutual Life to Gather This 
Month. 








It has been decided to hold the an- 
nual gathering of the General Agency 
Association of the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company, of Massachusetts 
at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
August 20-21, immediately preceding 
the annual convention of the Nation- 
al Association of Life Underwriters. 
The first named meeting will as usual, 
be in charge of Burton C. Wright, the 
company’s superintendent of agencies. 
A series of papers upon timely topics 
has been prepared by the members. 
the reading and discussion of which 
should preve most helpful to the bus- 
iness-getters. Several officers are ex- 
pected to be present from Worcester. 


ASK FOR NEW FORMS. 





Committee of Actuaries Request Per- 
mission to Issue Joint Life 
Forms. 

The committee of actuaries of New 
York State companies have asked per- 
mission of the insurance department 
to issue two new forms of policies, 
namely, limited payment, joint life 

and joint life endowment. 

It is believed that the signing of 
the Davis bill »y Governor Hughes 
will simplify matters as tothe issuance 
of new policy forms, ctier than those 
prescribed by the legislature. When 
the law regulating standard forms was 
enacted it was presumed by company 
officials that provision had »-en made 
whereby other forms could be issued 
with the permission of the commie- 
sioner, Senator Armstrong subsequent- 
ly expressed the opinion that the leg- 
islature had no such intention; that 
the law was inflexible. The Davis law 
expressly stipulates that other forms 
may be issued with the cons»nt of the 
insurance department. 











CT TTT, 
of New York 
SUPERIOR POLICIES 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, President, 
290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PITTSBURG LIFE STOCK. 





Cach Paid for all Issued—Successful 
Management Responsible for Ex- 
cellent Standing. 





“I write for information regarding 
the issuance of the capital stock of 
the Pittsburgh Life & Trust. One 
of the stockholders informed me the 
board of directors had issued to each 
holder of a share of stock an addi- 
tional share for which they paid noth- 
ing, and that they did not decrease 
their surplus. To meet this increase 
in stock an increase in value of $400, 
000 was placed on their office building 
in Pittsburg. Will you inform me why 
the participating policyholders do not 
derive any benefit from the increase 
in value of the property? Has the 
Board of Directors the right to use 
the earnings of the company to in- 
crease the capital stock? If the stock 
increase had been paid from the earn- 
ings of the stock department, or in 
cash, it would be all right, but this 
company is doing both a participating 
and stock business.” 

The above letter from-a Pittsburger 
was handed to The Eastern Under- 
writer by one of our readers. The 
writer is under a misapprehension as 
tc the real status of affairs in connec- 
tion with this excellently managed 
ecmpany. The Pittsburgh Life & Trust 
has not at any time issued a share of 
steck which was not paid for in cash. 
When the company was organized the 
stockholders paid $100 per share for 


stock—par value $50—the excess go 
ing to the surplus account, for the 
purpose of conducting the business 
during the first few years without 
impairing the capital. The directors 
having decided that there was no 
further need of that surplus it was 


decided to issue stock for the full 
amount paid in. Subsequently new 
stock of the company was sold, by 


crder of the Director at $75 per share. 

The real facts are that the Pittsburg 
Life building has not been marked up 
$400,000, notwithstanding the company 
has been offered $483,000 cash more 
than was paid for it, and subsequently 
the management was asked to put a 
proposition of $1,750,000 for the build- 
ing before the Board. 

The Pittsburgh Life & Trust al- 
though not yet comopleted its fifth 
vear, has over $30,000,000 insurance in 
force and assets of over $4,000,000. Its 
officers have so judiciously handled 
its affairs that investments have 
brought a profit sufficient to equal all 
the disbursements necessarv for the 
establishment and conduct of the com- 


pany, and at the expiration of four 
years have an amount equal to all 
money paid in by polievholders and 


stockholders and in addition thereto 
possess undivided profits of $60,000. 
There is a mistaken idea as to the 


rights of a stockholder in a life in- 
surance company. Financiers expect 
returns on all money contributed, 


whether it be in the shape of capital 
er surplus, and they are entitled to 
it. Custom has made it necessary for 
the promoter of life insurance compa- 
nies to contribute a surplus to pay 
organization expenses and establish- 
ing a plant and business. Why this 
should be so is difficult to understand. 


. A life insurance institution commenc- 


ing business with $250,000 capital and 
$250,000 surplus may theoretically be 
stronger than a company with $500,000 
paid in capital, but in reality there is 
no difference. Under the latter meth- 
od the stockholders would have cer- 
tificates representing the total amount 
contributed. 





H. C. McAlpin, general agent for 
the Provident Savings Life at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has resigned to engage in 
another business. His successor is 
Charles Spaeth, transferred from the 
Buffalo office, 





PAR. AND NON-PAR. 





Economy In Management Important 
to Securing Business—Solicitor 
Must Work. 





In our issue of last week appeared 
an item announcing the business writ- 
ten thus far in 1907 by the Boston of- 
fice of the Travelers, Percy V. Bald- 
win, manager. A manager who, in six 
months of this year duplicates the best 
yearly record ever made by the agency 
is entitled to some consideration, so 
that the following letter to the “Life 
Insurance Men of Boston” issued by 
Mr. Baldwin may be read with in 
terest. 

“A certain man desired to build for 
himself a house. He consulted his 
architect, who drew up the plans and 
specifications. He sent the documents 
to a builder and asked for an esti- 
mate. Being a prudent man, and one 
accustomed to business, he sent a dup- 
licate of the plans and specifications 
to a second builder, requesting that he 
also furnish a bid. Both bidders were 
financially responsible. The first one 
wrote: 

“‘T think it will cost about $12,000 
to build your house. If you will sign 
a contract to pay me $14,000, I will 
agree that one year after the house 
is built, I will return you any portion 
of the $14,000 that was not needed, 
and I will also agree that the balance, 
which remains in my business for a 
year, shall share in the profits or 
losses of my building operations.’ ” 

“The second builder replied: 

“‘T will build your house, as per 
plans and specifications, for $12,000.’ 

“Which one, think you, received the 
contract? 

“A policy of life insurance is a writ- 

ten contract between a corporation 
and an individual. 
- “For forty years The Travelers In- 
surance Company has been the lead- 
ing exponent of guaranteed insurance. 
Its policies contain no guesses, no 
estimates, and cause no disappoint- 
ments.” 

Mr. Baldwin then follows up with 
this statement: ‘‘Remember, we want 
business, are here to get it, intend to 
have it and are willing to pay for it.” 

Inference should not be drawn that 
the principal reason why this aggres- 
sive life insurance man secures busi- 
ness is because the policy contracts 
are non-participating, but rather in 
the attitude expressed in those 
words: “We want business, are here 
to get it and intend to have it.” That 
is the secret of success. Be an opti- 
mist; expect something and then get 
it. Business is slow—to the fellow 
who sits in the office and waits for it 
to come, but not to the one who can- 
vasses consistenfly and persistently 
for it. 

Speaking of the relative merits of 
participating and _  non-participating 
contracts, solicitors could with profit 
avoid serious complications or differ- 
ences on the subject. For instance 
record of some compantes on particl- 
pating business show greater returns 
to policyholders than have arisen thus 
far from non-participating policies. In 
our issue of May 9 appeared four 
tables showing dividends paid during 
1906. At ages 25, 35, 45 and 55 on 
Twenty Payment Life policies the 
Provident Life & Trust paid $7.85 per 
$1,000 on policies issued at age 25; 
$10.25 on age $13.36 on age 45 
and $16.10 on age 55, even though no 
premiums had been paid for ten years. 

The Union Central, John Hancock, 
Equitable Life of Iowa, Mutual Bene- 
fit, Northwestern Mutual and other 
companies showed exceptionally high 
rates of dividend and consequently low 
cost to the assured. The New York 


or 
oo; 


Life and Mutual Life are likely to set 
a rapid pace in dividends to policy- 
holders from now on. 

The supreme test of a company is 
that of management and it is going to 


be the principal point which will win 


over the prospective buyer of insur- 
ance, at least to a far greater degree 
than the question as to whether the 
policy is issued on the participating 
or non-participating plan. 





BEST LIST OF PROSPECTS. 





The best list of prospects is a body 
of well satisfied policyholders. 

The familiarity that ‘breeds con- 
tempt is prevalent in every business. 
We are continually turning away from 
the old things in order to go prospect- 
ing among the new, leaving the old to 
take care of themselves and thereby 
missing many opportunities already in 
themselves half achieved. 

The mining men have waked to the 
knowledge while working strenuously 
on a new output from the mine that 
the old refuse heaps now contain valu- 
able ore. At the time these scrap 
heaps were made it did not pay to re- 
sort them, but new and cheaper pro- 
cesses of reduction have come in and 
it pays now. 

What has this to do with life insur- 
ance? Just this. That a very large 
number of men with whom you have 
placed life insurance took all they 
could afford at the time you first in- 
terviewed them. These men have 
grown. Their needs have changed. 
Their means have developed. Cer- 
tainly the events of the last few 
years have not weakened the confid- 
ence of these men in the company in 
which you placed them. If you don’t 
solicit them for increased insurance 
other men will. Solicit them and you 
will find that there will be many 
among these men who can be easily 
written for new insurance. They 
know the company because they are 
already insured in it; they have suf- 
fered no disappointments in its con- 
tracts and heard no doubts raised as 
to its methods. It is human nature 
to seek the point of least resistance. 

Canvass among new men diligently 
and faithfully, but don’t pass by the 
old as if nothing remained, or you may 
lose many an opportunity ready to 
your hand.—Travelers’ Record. 





NEW MUTUAL LIFE TRUSTEES. 





Prominent Business Men Elected to 
Fill Vacancies, 


The trustees of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company nominated at their 
recent monthly meeting Charles Em- 
ory Smith, of Philadelphia, and Her- 
man Ridder, proprietor of The Staats 
Zeitung, to fill vacancies in the board. 
It was announced that both would ac- 
cept, : 

Mr. Smith was a member of the In- 
ternational Policy Holders’ Commit- 
tee which made the campaign against 
the administration last fall and Mr. 
Ridder was a candidate on the United 
Committee’s ticket in that election. 

The trustees elected to the board 
William S. Harrity, of Philadelphia; 
William B. Dean, of St. Paul; Robert 
B. Woodward, of Brooklyn; Emory 
W. Clark, of Detroit, and James H. 
Wilson, of Wilmington, all of whom 
had been put in nomination previously. 





Companies Which Withdrew From 
N Texas. 





The following is a list of the com- 
panies which withdrew from Texas 
on account of the Robertson Law: 

Columbian National, Des Moines 
Life, Equitable Life, New York; Fidel- 
ity Mutual, Germania, Home Life, 
Manhattan, Massachusets Mutual, Mu- 
tual Benefit, Mutual Life, New York; 
National Life, Montpelier, New York 
Life, Northwestern Mutual, Penn Mu- 
tual, Prudential, Reliance Life, Secur- 
ity Mutual, Binghamton, Travellers, 
Union Mutual, Washington Life and 
Wisconsin Life. 
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‘TATE Mutuat Lite 
Assurance Company 


Worcester, Mass, 








Incorporated 1844, 





Financial Statement, Jan. 1, 1907. 





Assets .. 2... cscccccceee $29, 138,062.19 
Liabilities ............. 26,318,347.00 
SURPLUS .........-- $2,819,715.19 





A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
H. M. WITTER, Secretary. 
Burton H. Wright, Supt. of Agencies. 








August 1, 1907. 


Managers Wanted 


RHODE ISLAND, DELAWARE AND 
NEW JERSEY. 


Address: 
A. P. Earle, General Manager. 


Reliance Life 
Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSBURGH 
dames H. Reed, President 


Paid Up Capital $1,000,000.00 














Required by its Charter to maintain the legal reserve 
on every policy it issues. 


The Masonic Mutual Relief Ass’n, 
Of the District of Columbia, 


Chartered by Congress 1869. 


“Combines legal reserve safety. with fraternal economy” 
An exceptional opportunity for producing agents. 
WM. MONTGOMERY, Sec’y - “gies 


Corner 12th and G Streets, N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Established in 1850. 


Operating in ‘Lhirty-eight States, 





JOSEPH A. DE BOER Prest. 
JAMES T, PHELPS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES B. ESTEE, 2d Vice-Prest. 
OSMAN D. CLAXK, Secretary. 


H. M. CUTLER, Treasurer. 
A. B. BISBEE, Med. D rector, 
C(, E. MOULTON, Actuary. 
F. A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 





This Company held January 1, 1907, and gained during the past decade: 


ASSETS, . 
SURPLUS, - 
INSURANCE, - 


$ 37,511,373.24 - 
$ 4,224,287.21 - 
$151.253,090.00 - 


Gain, 177 per cent, 
Gain, 155 per cent. 
Gain, 109 per cent. 





Its life, term and endowment contracts are liberal and attractive. 


J. F. MARLEY, Gen. Mgr., 
149 Broadway, 
New York. N Y. 
H. M. MULLENNEAUX, Manayzer, 
119 State Sr. 
Albany, N,.Y. 


( Course of In:urance Education 


Our ; Department for Furnishing 


i Prospects. New Model Policy 


we Plough the Field and Assure 
the Harvest for Good Agents. 


Phenix Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Write Home Office. 





J. V. ALEXANDER, Gen. Mgr., 
1134-6 Granite Bidz., 
Rochester, N. Y, 


A. H. G3ELLER, Manager, 


9 Clinton St 
Newark, N. J. 


1860 47th Year 1907 


Home Life Insurance Company 


of New York. . 
GEORGE E. IDE, President. 
er ere $19,009,550.82 
Liabilities (including Divi- 
dend-Endowment Fund) 17,925,901.84 
Dividend-Endowment Fund 
(Deferred Dividends) ..1,621,413.00 


Oe | eee 1,083,648.98 
Insurance in Force ...... 86,113,559.00 





“Mr. Hughes failed to bring out a 
single questionable transaction.”—New 
York Sun, 12-12-05. 





THE YEAR 1906 SHOWS LARG- 
EST GAIN OF INSURANCE IN 
FORCE IN COMPANY’S HISTORY. 





H. A. RICHARDSON, 
President. 


THE DELAWARE FIRE 


WM. D. DENNEY, 
Secretary. 


INSURAVCE 
COMPANY 


OF DOVER, DEL. 
Capital, $200,000.00. 


Assets, $385,803.78. 


Liabilities, $160,766.71. 


VEDDER UNDERWRITER CO., 


63 William St. 


New York. 


General Agent for the United States. 




















August 1, 1907. 





NORMAL CONDITIONS PREVAIL. 








President Dryden of the Prudential! 
Views Life Insurance Situation 
Optimistically. 





“Pessimism and radicalism are fast 
giving way to conservative optimism. 
In spite of the extremists and alarm 
ists we are maintaining our reputation 
as the most progressive and prosper- 
ous nation on earth. Our speed limit 
has been somewhat reduced by certain 
untoward developments of the past 
two years, seriously shaking public 
confidence in some quarters, but I 
can see no dangerous pitfalls ahead 
which the good, sober sense of the 
American people can not successfully 


Thus spoke former United States 
Senator John F. Dryden, president of 
The Prudential Insurance Company, 
when asked for his opinion of the gen- 
eral business conditions of the coun- 
try, the future of life insurance and 
especially with regard to a report that 
The Prudential is about to make a 
radical departure in its insurance 
business as a result of recent legis- 
lation and public sentiment by going 
exclusively on a _ non-participating 
basis. 

“The Country will continue to pro- 
gress,” continued Mr. Dryden, “not 
only because we deserve to, but be- 
cause we are inherently rich in every- 
thing that contributes to a nation’s 
welfare, and of especial importance at 
this time, in men of brains and energv 
who are going ahead with true Yan- 
kee grit and spirit in their various 
industrial enterprises, full of confi- 
dence in themselves and in the future. 
regardless of socialistic agitation and 
unwise legislation. 

“With everybody employed who is 
able or willing to work; with demands 
for labor increasing; with our farms 
producing fair average crops; increas- 
ed mining productions; factories work- 
ing everywhere; savings banks de- 
posits largely increasing; the sound- 
ness of our financial institutions so 
manifestly emphasized by recent ex- 
periences and with the courts as bul- 
warks against ill considered and so- 
cialistic legislation, recent and threat- 
ened, it is with a feeling of confidence 
only that I view the future business 
outlook. 

“As to life insurance, I feel we are 
approaching a new era. Mightier than 
ever this great force, so vitally affect- 
ing modern civilization, has emerged 
from a period of sore trials unshaken 
in its inherent soundness and is now 
beginning to move forward to wider 
and stronger fields of usefulness. 

“It is the robust constitution of the 
patient rather than the faults and evils 
producing the hysteria that is already 
taking a hold on the public mind and 
which history will record as one of the 
wonderful features of the trying ordeal 
through which this business has re- 
cently passed. These experiences have 
not been without their lesson. They 
have produced new conditions which 
it will take time and the good sober 
judgment of the people satisfactorily 
to adjust. With it all, however, comes 
a new recognition by the public at 
large of the beneficent aims and 
achievements of life insurance, and an 
absolute demand for good straight-for- 
ward insurance contracts with institu- 
tions whose integrity and solidity re- 
main unshaken. 

“Keenly alive to these new condi- 
tions, The Prudential has just adopt- 
ed the policy of hereafter writing ex- 
eclusively non-participating business. 
Thus by this form of insurance all un- 
certainty will be removed; all errors 
of judgment eliminated, all possibility 
of a misunderstanding regarding ultt- 
mate dividends or results done away 
with, and the insured knows definitely 
and specifically that he is getting the 
lowest possible premium compatible 
with safetv and that the beneficiary 
gets exactly what is paid for.” 
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HOW TO INCREASE YOUR AVERAGE PREMIUM. 





(By Edward A. Woods, Manager Pitts burg Agency of the Equitable Life.) 


Two agents each write $100,000 of 
business in a year. The premiums of 
one agent average $30 a thousand; 
the premiums of the other average $50 
a thousand. At the end of the year 
each agent has written the same num- 
ber of people and the same amount 
of insurance, yet the second agent has 
made 50 per cent. more than the first; 
he has made it more easily; his re- 
newal income will be two-thirds larg- 
er; his policyholders will be better 
satisfied and stick better, and he is 
working up to a better class of policy- 
holders. 

The weak salesman, and the one 
of little value te the firm or himself, 
sells the cheap article. A strong and 
valuable salesman will show the cus- 
tomer that a better article is far more 
durable and satisfactory; he makes 
a better ifriend of his customer, and 
does more business for his firm. The 
salesman who, more easily perhaps, 
sells the cheap article, will sooner or 
later be criticized because it has not 
been satisfactory. It is only human 
nature for the purchaser to blame the 
salesman or the concern instead of 
himself. 

Why are more expensive policies 
more satisfactory than cheaper ones? 

The average person thinks that all 
life insurance policies and companies 
are alike and is very willing to con- 
sult his own convenience and buy a 
temporarily cheap policy regardless 
of the future. Yet all experience shows 
that policyholders are better satis- 
fied with higher priced policies than 
with cheap ones. Both the mortality 
and the lapse rate are less wpon en- 
dowments than upon limited payment 
policies, upon limited payment than 
life policies; while the experience of 
all companies has demonstrated that 
both the mortality and lapse rate of 
term insurance is high. Where one 
policyholder complains that his policy 
has been too expensive, two complain 
that the agent sold them a poor cheap 
policy. This has been our experience 
for years at this office. 

It is a poor agent who will sell a 
cheap policy because of a high rate 
of commission the first year. Sup- 
pose you sell $100,000 of term insur- 
ance, as compared with $100,000 of 
25 year endowment. Figure what 
your income the first year and upon 
renewals, even if the average life of 
a term policy were the same as an 
endowment, which will not be the 
case, 

Two men buy policies. One a term 
policy because it is cheap; the other 
a 20 year endowment. Five years from 
that time, which is better satisfied 
with his policy? If both men have 
prospered, the man with the term pol- 
icy feels a mistake was made in tak- 
ing a policy with no future to it, that 
will never be paid up, with no value 
payable to him, with a probable in- 
crease of premium, and as it is always 
easier to blame the other man he 
criticises the agent and the company. 
He has a poor policy; he naturally 
infers that it was a poor agent and 
a poor company. It has only been a 
temporary policy, he wants something 
better and is he not very likely to go 
to some other company whose agent 
offers him a permanent policy? If not 
prosperous, there is little or no re- 
serve upon the term policy to enable 
it to be borrowed upon, it has little 
or no paid up or other value if he 
stops paying upon it; it has no reserve 
upon which to base extensions of pre- 
mium. 

The purchaser of the endowment 
policy, while he may feel at first it 
is expensive, becomes better pleased 
with it as the years goon. Its values 
—loan, cash or extended—are large 
and increasing, after a few payments 
have been made he never need lose 


extensions; he finds it convenient at 
some time to borrow wpon, and as 
it approaches the end of its period 
he becomes more and more pleased 
that soon he will be free of this ex- 
pense and receive the money. 

The same thing is true of a limited 
payment policy. As it approaches 
maturity, the policyholder is glad to 
feel that this is being all paid for. A 
term or life policy is very much like 
renting, while an endowment or a 
limited payment policy is purchasing; 
and any man would rather feel that 
the payments he is making upon his 
home are for a fixed term, at the end 
of which he will own the property, 
than to feel that the money is all 
gone out in rent, 

The cheapest is seldom the best. 
You are not satisfied with cheap arti- 
cles or bargain counter purchases. 
You bought and hold them cheaply. 
Two watches are sold to two different 
people. One is cheap—a cheap move- 
ment and a filled case—but it is a 
bargain. Another is more expensive, 
but it is a good movement and solid 
gold. Which man will be more satis- 
fied with his purchase, which man is 


more likely to come back for new 
goods, the one who is dissatisfied 
with the watch that does not keep 


time and from the case of which the 
gold is wearing off, or the man who 
feels the salesman did him a real 
service in getting him to buy a good 
watch he would always he proud of? 
The belief that cheap policies are 
more easily sold is a fallacy that exists 
principally in the mind of the agent. 
Two agents will be working in the 


same agency. The premiums of one 
will average—as those of many in 
this agency do—$40, $45 or $50 a 


thousand; the other $30 a thousand. 
The lapse rate on the business of the 
agent with high premiums will be far 
less than of the agent selling cheap 
policies. 

The agent determined to sell good 
policies will be apt to hunt out a bet- 
ter class of people to whom to sell. 
Any man who desires to advance in 
his business will try to secure the cus- 
tom of the best class of people, not the 
cheapest. The man who can only 
buy a cheap policy is probably less 
deserving of credit, he is less able 
to pay his premiums, there are fewer 
accommodations you can extend to 
him, he is more likely to drop his 
policy, he is probably more prejudiced 
or ignorant, and he is less likely to 
be a man that you can insure again 
and again than the man who has judg- 
ment and foresight to appreciate, and 
the means to buy, a better policy. If 
We .want to make money, let us go 
where money is, and not among peo- 
ple who only desire, and can appre- 
ciate nothing better than, the cheap- 
est insurance.- In anxiety to close the 
application, many an agent mistaken- 
ly believes that the difficulty with the 
applicant is the price. Sometimes the 
agent gauges the applicant's ability 
to pay by his own and does just the 
wrong thing in suggesting cheaper 
and less desirable policies, instead of 
more attractive ones. Over and again 
I have seen an agent drop from a 
limited payment policy to a life or a 
term in an endeavor to close the ap- 
plication, while the result proved that 
the applicant desired an even better 
policy than the agent was showing. 

It is more tactiful to show a man a 
better article than he is able to buy 
than a poorer one. Have you never 
in a store resented the clerk’s estimate 
of your appearance in offering you a 
cheap and undesirable article? Does 
it not please you better to have him 
over-estimate the size of your purse 
and show you something better than 
you can afford to buy? Would it not 


(Continued on Page Twelve.) 


BERKSHIRE 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





James W. Hull, President. 
J. M. Lee, Actuary. 
Theo. L. Allen, Secretary. 
Robt. H. Davenport, Asst. Sec, 


teers ta amate reser oo sur LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


This Company, with its more than fifty years oi 


successful and honerable practice, its solid finan 


cial condition, its fair and liberal policies, all sub- 
ject to the Non-Forfeiture Law of Massachusetts. 
commends itself beth to policy-holder and agent. 


For circulars and rates address 
EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY, 
79 Milk Street, 


DYER & FOSS, GENERAL AGENTS. 


UNEXCELLED IN 


Favorable Mortality 
—and— 


Economy of Managemen‘ 


The Provident Life 
ad Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 





Rates of Premium Extremely Low 
and still further reduceg by 


Annual Dividends. 
THE 
FIRST MUTUAL 





Chartered in America 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Go. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Operates on a full 31-2 per cent. Re- 
serve under Massachusetts Law, 
and offers the very best possible 
security, with a safe, 
equitable contract. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


1907 $42,826,918.80 
38,824,520.39 
4,002,398.41 


Assets, Jan. 1, 
Liabilities 
Surplus 
Benj. F. Stevens, Pres 

Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Pres. 


D. F. Appel, Secretary. 
J. A. Barbey, Asst. Sec’y 
Wm. F. Davis, Asst. Sec’y 
CAUTION, 
pD° you know that excessive CAUTION 
carried to the extent of timidity—is 


responsible for more failures 
cipitancy ? An EFFORT. eteeninane 
though it may be. is better than to t 
forever ‘Getting Ready.” 
Have vou ever felt chavrir 
are not further advanced —, map 
this time last year ? 
every minute counts. 
this is work without worry. The worr 
will get you nothing; the work will 
yield you large returns. 
WE WANT CONSCIENTIOUS Work. 
ERS. We are so confident of results if 
the honest effort is made that we will 
pay commissions equal to those ; ret 
under the Armstrong Law and ane 
ZION pay a salary suflicient to keep th 
wolf from the door. . . 
If you have the elements of success ip 
your make-up let us show vou how to 
make the most of them. Write to-day 


Address JOHN 1. MARTINDALE, Vice-President 
Box No. 188, Indianapolis, | idiana. 
Correspondence Strictly Confidential. 


: you were 
Time ix flying— 
The re medy for all 


Boston, Mass. 








WEAKNESS OF AVERAGE AGENT. 





A New Subscriber Writes Us the Fol- 
lowing Interesting Letter. 

I have received in my morning’s 
mail copies of The Eastern Underwrit- 
er, covering your weekly issue from 
May 23rd to date. 

While I have not, as yet, had time 
to go over the same thoroughly, still 
my attention has been attracted to the 
article by Mr. Woods, “Do Rich Men 
Need Life Insurance?” 

The arguments that he offers are 
sound and cannot be refuted. Tho 
average agent reading this article 
wouid appreciate the arguments made, 
saying that it was a strong article, and 
that would be the end of it. My ob- 
servation has convinced me that this 
is a fact. For a number of months 
we have heard complaints from life 
insurance men in reference to the 
present situation, made as they will 
say. by life insurance investigations 
and legislation. 

Here we find 
average agent. 

If each agent would, or could, learn 
that he is the one who creates the 
demand for life insurance and makes 
his own opportunity, we would hear 
less complaint of poor business. 

The average man will lack the cour- 
age to use the arguments presented 
by Mr. Wocds, as he does, to continue 
¢o work when things look black. 

There are many examples of insur- 
ance solicitors who are today doing 
as well as they have ever done in the 
past. if not better, and you will 1v- 
variably find that these men, in addi- 
tion to being well-grounded life insur- 
ance men with ability for doing a 
great amount of work, have the cour- 
age and the spirit that will admit of 
no obstacles. 

The amount of work that a man 
does is a matter of habit, and a man’s 
habit may grow in one of two direc- 
tions—he can grow lazy or he can 
grow active. No man can stand still 
for any length of time. He must go 
up or down, and while it is generally 
easier to contract the habit of lazi- 
ness, still a man with courage, a man 
who desires with all his heart to ac- 
complish things, will cultivate the 
habit of hard work and make his own 
opportunity, which will produce the 
desired result. 

It only requires this same courage 
to bring an agent writing a large 
number of SMALL policies to an agent 
writing a large number of LARGE 
policies. 





the weakness of the 





STRAIGHTEST ROAD TO SUCCESS. 





In our issue of last week, we had 
something to say in regard to indust- 
rial men securing the ordinary insur- 
ance on their debit. A good industrial 
dehit is a gold mine to the agent if 
handled properly, but it requires studi- 
ous and systematic work. The agent 
must be well posted, not only about 
his company but also as regards the 
general need for life insurance and 
its application to the business and 
home life. He must also be awake 
to the opportunities ever before him. 
Possessing the key to the situation, it 
is up to him to carve out success 
In this connection the following from 
The Intelligencer issued by the Met- 
ropolitan may be read with» profit: 

“The strongest instincts in life com- 
mand man to kéep’ right‘ the middle 
of the straightest road.to success that 
he can find or make for himself. Nat- 
ure’s demands for food, warmth, 


shelter, home and protection are too 
pressing to suppose that it was ever 
intended 


that any man should side- 





track himself in order to make way 
for others to adyance along his main 
line to succeés. Selfishness! Nothing 
of the sort. It is self-interest—the 
virtue of selfishness—wholesome, per- 
fectly proper, and morally right self- 
interest, which springs from the first 
law of our being, self-preservation. 
The man who neglects to heed its 
dictates or suggestions, must expect 
to be neglected when the time comes 
round for the distribution of the good 
things of life. 

Our business is built pretty much on 
the same lines. The community take 
our policies to preserve their homes 
and interests, and the field force write 
the business to supply and maintain 
theirs—practical and mutual self-in- 
terest. Pursuing it no Metropolitan 
Agent is expected to side-track him- 
self to make way for a representative 
of another company. As a matter of 
fact no one would do so knowingly. 
Yet, when a man, after having made 
his day’s collections, quits his Debit 
for home at two or three o’clock in 
the afternoon, he unwittingly steps 
aside out of the way of the business 
pusher, who is looking for just such 
an open road. 

The man whe collects from one fam- 
ily in a house, calling there week in 
and week out to do so, without can- 
vassing every one in it, side-tracks 
himself regularly every week for the 
accommodation and particular benefit 
of the Agent with more self-interest, 
who not infrequently secures an ent- 
rance to and business in the very fam- 
ily collected from by his less inter- 
ested rival. 

The representative who contents 
himself with collecting from a policy- 
holder or two on a block, without us- 
ing his patrons as cards of introduc- 
tion to all in the neighborhood, just as 
good as stalls himself to let other 
men pass along his line to territory 
and business which logically belong 
to him.” 





METROPOLITAN LEADERS. 





Gerard T. Emmart, superintendent 
of the Metropolitan at Wilmington, 
N. C., was the leader in ratio of In- 
dustrial Increase to allotment during 
the first half of 1907. Jay A. Frink, 
superintendent at Cairo, Ill., was the 
leader in Industrial Increase. Mederic 
Monast, of Three Rivers,, Can., led all 
superintendents in average increase 
per week per agent. Edwin T. Gale, 
Covington, Ky., was the leading sup- 
erintendent in lapse saving and Albot 
L. Avery, Scranton, Pa., had the honor 
of leading all superintendents in per- 
sistency of agency. 

It will be noticed that the above 
five men were leaders in different 
comparative classes, but each class is 
one in which superintendents should 
strive for improvement. Companies 
desire increase; agents need increase: 
assistants and superintendents need 
increase. Getting results from all the 
staff; keeping down the lapse rate and 
maintaining persistency among agents 
are channels for securing increase 
that superintendents cannot afford to 
neglect. 





Better Men Needed. 


Superintendent Voshell, of Brook- 
lyn Metropolitan says: It takes a 
far ‘better man to represent us today 
than it did years ago. It requires a 
man of tact and skill to succeed.” 





“The real assistant,” says the Pru- 
dential Record, “will not be content 
with telling his agents how to get 
signed applications. He will be sure 
to go the wise and necessary step 
further and Show Him How To Get 
Them!” 
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TRAINING NEW AGENTS. 





Great Deal Depends Upon Getting 
Started Rightly—Excessive Ar- 
rears Fatal to Success. 





The success or failure of the indust- 
rial fieldman depends largely upon the 
method in which the new agent is 
broken into the work and the manner 
in which his training is developed by 
the assistant. Therefore, not only the 
prosperity and future standing of the 
agent, but also that of the assistant is 
involved. Finals, the arch foe to the 
ambitions of agents and superinten- 
dents are due mainly to carelessness 
in introducing the new man into life 
insurance work. It is something like 
breaking in a horse; every thing de- 
pends on getting him started aright. 

To be successful the agent must 
undergo a thorough study of the con- 


‘tract he is selling, and train himself to 


sell insurance to the public on a basis 
of merit only. If an application is 
written with no advance payment col- 
lected the first step towards failure 
has been taken. The time to collect 
premiums is when the insurance is 
written. Generally speaking, the ini- 
tial results have much to do with the 
success a person may make in any vo- 
cation undertaken. In the second 
place, an agent must be trained not 
only as to the importance of inducing 
a person to take out insurance, but 
also to show the necessity for taking 
the insurance, even though it be a 
small amount. The impression creat- 
ed at this time will go a good way in 
making the insurance written of a 
permanent nature. 

Excessive arrears, more than any 
other evil, has been instrumental in 
driving a large number of agents from 
industrial work to take up other lines 
of business, affording by far less com- 
pensation and opportunity for intellect- 
ual and character development. Busi- 
ness should not be written without se- 
curing the premium, and business al- 
ready on the books should not be al- 
lowed to remain after the grace period 
has expired. The agent will invari- 
ablv become disgusted with the re- 
sults of his own negligence, and as 
the burden constantly increases, he 
finally leaves the business. The as- 
sistant not only has to commence all 
over again, but finds a worse situation 
to cope with than before the previous 
appointment was made. 

I have made a specialty in keeping 
the debits in my district in a healthy 
condition by not allowing anv new 
business to remain on the book after 
the grace limit. The agents are well 
aware of this fact, and consequently 
understand that it is better for them 
not to write business until it is fully 
canvassed and paid for. As a result 
arrears are comfortably low, and the 
debits of all kinds in a condition war- 
ranting the addition of some new busi- 
ness. If each assistant will jealously 
watch the new business placed on the 
book, and instruct now men to write 
life insurance for cash only, the ques- 
tions of arrears and finals will hold 
no terrors to industrial workers, and 
and the assistant’s life instead of be- 





({OUNG MEN—MAKE.MONEY 


There are.opportunities 
to represent a big, sound 
up-to-date Life Insur- 
ance Company in a prof- 
itable manner. 
Peo Prudential | representa 
PRUDENTIAL ——ca ees fe 





have most varied forms 
of policies and advan- 
tageous contracts with 
liberal commissions. 

The attention of young 
men, particularly young 
men starting in busines» 
is especially sought. 

Write for full informa- 
tion regarding these un- 
usual opportunities. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
‘\ncorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


jUHN F. DRYDEN, ~« Home Office, 
Newark, N. J. 








PHENIX. 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N.Y. - 


No. 68 WILLIAM ST., 
New York. 








Samuel Gans, 
President 


Samuel Gans Co. 
143-147 Franklin St., N.Y. 


New York Chicago Atlanta 
RENOVATORS OF FIRE AND 
MARINE SALVAGES ° 


Telephone 4835 Franklin 
Stocks handled at lowest percentage con- 
sistent with proper resu'ts, accompanied 
always with C»*sh Guarantee. Our 
methods fortify adjusters in advance of clos- 
ing loss. 
Always telegraph or telephone at our 
expense. 
Expert advice cheerfully given. 
EDWIN W. WILE, Resident Manager. 
Home Office, Chicago, 207-209 E. Madison St 


Northern Assurance Co. 


OF LONDON, ENG. 


Leopold Gans 
Vice Pres. & Gen’l gr. 








U. S. Statement as of Jan. 1, 1907. 


Admitted Cash Assets ....$4,230,182 
All Liabilities, incl. Res’rves. 3,054,547 


Net Surplus in U. S. ...... $1,175,635 





Eastern and Southern Departments 
Company’s Building, 
38 Pine Street, New York. 
GEORGE W. BABB, Manager. 
T. A. RALSTON, Sub-Manager. 


Excellent Agency 
Positionv ..... 


In three good States are open for 
up-to-date life managers and per- 


sonal writers. 


For particulars send age, occup- 
tion, reference and address 
“AGENCY,” In care of EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
105 William St., New York 
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ing burdensome, as it is in many in- 
stances, will be pleasant and _ profit- 
able-—Herman Shabshelowitz, Super- 
intendent Prudential, Fall River, Mass. 





After a Leading Post. 





Superintendent Rebert, Crook, of the 
Little Reck, Ark., District, of the Met- 
ropolitan, is about to close his first 
year there and will go under the flag 
with his industrial allotment for that 
pericd. This is exceptionally good work. 
He is ably supported by Assistant 
White, cne of his graduates, who has 
made over 225 per cent of his indust- 
rial allotment; Assistant McCollum, 
cne cf the cld guards of the district, 
has doubled his allotment; Assistant 
Babbitt has 150 per cent of his allot- 
ment; Assistant Anderson has also 
largely exceeded his allotment. Among 
the preducing avents of the district 
may be mentioned Agent Sweeney who 
has a record in both departments. 
Agent Marr who has done well in the 
industrial department. The leader of 
the district in crdinary is Agent Mix- 
on. Agent Lackland, one of the old 
guards, Bell ef Pine Bluff and Davis 
of Hot Springs are doing excellent 
work. The Little Rock District is am- 
bitious to lead the country in increase 
ef allotment for the year. Will they 
do it? 








Metropolitan Ordinary Leaders. 





The Metropolitan has just -issued 
the names of the leading districts in 
issue cf Ordinarv business for the first 
six months of 1997. The three lead- 
ers are: Morrisania, New York: Knick- 
erbecker, New Yerk: and Chicago, 
South. 

The three leading assistants are: 
Wm. O’Brien, Bergen. N. J.; ; ‘ 
Platka, Chicage, South, and P. F. 
Lane, Murray Hill, New York. 

The three leading agents are: Louis 
Schwarzwald, Bergen, N. J.: A. Abra- 
hamson, Murray Hill, New York: Levi 
Schwartz, Knickerbocker, New York. 

The leading personal writers of Or- 
dinary among the Superinténdents for 


the first six months of 1907 were: 
Voshell, Brooklyn; Sinclair, Murray 
Hill, New York, and Staniland, Buf- 
falo. 





Industrial Worker’s Opportunity. 

The Chicago No. 3 District of the 
Prudential, E. J. Nealy, Superinten- 
dent, has thirty-four agents with an 
average debit of $87. In speaking of 
this opportunity Mr. Nealy says: “l 
firmly believe that with the guarantee 
of income offered on the collection of 
these debits, the Industrial Agent has 
a far better opportunity for income 
than the man who devotes his time 
exclusively to the writing of Ordinary 
Insurance. I have in my ranks sev- 
eral ex-Ordinary writers who are do- 
ing exceedingly well in both Industrial 
and Ordinary new business and I firm- 
ly believe that if the conditions were 
well known to the Ordinary men, they 
would secure positions in the Indust- 
rial ranks.” 





Twenty-five years, a quarter of a 
century. It is a long time to have 
faithfully served one company, and 
when we think back over the lapse of 
time, and remember that the one who 
has served these twenty-five years 
must have been a man of unusual 
attainments, we feel a great deal of 
respect for what he has done. Some 
few weeks ago Superintendent Frank 
Moxey of the Metropolitan, Baltimore, 
celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversarv 
with that company. That Mr. Moxey 
has done his work well, and has at all 
times been a loyal worker, we cannot 
doubt, and today, although twen- 
ty-five years have passed he is still in 
the prime of life and perhaps stands 
second to none in the respect and es- 
teem of the officials of the grand old 
Metropolitan. 
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Since the consolidation of the vari- 
ous districts with the Lexington Ken- 
tucky District, under the superinten- 
dency of R. C. Ware, a great improve- 
ment in both crdinary and industrial 
has been noticeable. Superintendent 
Ware is a bright, progressive young 
superintendent, and it is only a ques- 
tion of time until he is among the 
leaders of the Metropolitan. 





B. J. Lynn, superintendent of the 
Jersey City district of the Metropoll- 
tan, has demonstrated his ability to 
handle a staff of men and make in- 
crease continually; that is why many 
of his friends have re-christened him 
“Steady Benney.” He deserves all the 
good things in life. 





The John Hancock has always held 
a very prominent place in the affec- 
tions of the residents of Brooklyn, and 
the good work from year to year that 
has been done by Superintendent B. 
Joachim sufficiently indicates that he 
possesses all the attributes necessary 
to enthuse a staff of industrial work- 
ers. The results of his superinten- 
dency has at all times been apprec- 
iated at the Home Office. 





Assistant B. O’Keeney of the Sag 
Harbor, detached of Hempstead dis- 
trict, of the Prudential, with only 
three agents, manages to keep well 
to the front by being prompt in meet- 
ing all engagements and not living 
strictly to the eight hour labor law. 


At Albany, N. Y., Superintendent 
D. S. Barradale, apparently does not 
find it difficult to secure his full quota 
of both ordinary and industrial. The 
Albany district of the Metropolitan is 
a very old one, and in many cases the 
agents are writing ordinary on the 
lives of those who have reached an 
age and are in receipt of an income 
sufficiently large to justify them in 
preferring an ordinary to an industrial 
policy. It would be a good thing if 
all agents would resort to this kind 
of canvassing. It pays. 





The New York 8 District of the Pru 
dential, Superintendent Zach T. Miller, 
is leading the whole country in both 
branches. This is the third year the 
district has held first nlaces in ordl- 
nary, and Zachary is bidding high for 
the double honor. 





Twenty-five Prudential Superinten- 
dencies which led in amount of actual 
Industrial increase plus amount of in- 
crease of Ordinary premiums for the 
second quarter of 1907. April 1st to 
June 24th, inclusive: Z. T. Miller, New 
York &: J. T. Kelly, Orange: G. S. 
Wainwright, Washington; J. S. Ken- 
call. Chicago 1; A. X. Schmitt, Chicago 
2: J. T. McKenna, New York 3; C. A. 
Stewart, New York 1; W. A. Alexan- 
der, Brooklyn 9; H. R. Kendall, Louis- 
ville: V. W. Kenney, Baltimore 3; L, 
F. Miller, Allentown; C. Boni, Newark 
3: BE. H. Smith, Cleveland 1; S. Painter. 
Faston; J. H. Monteith, Peoria; .C. R. 
Showalter, Milwaukee 2; B. Hill, 
York: W. J. Summerell, Chicago 9; 
J. Pauer, McKeesport; J. R. Russell, 
Pittsburg 1; W. B. Irvin. Altoona: 
B. F. Bates, Brooklyn 1: C. W. God 
frey, Hartford: J. M. Brown, Reading: 
R. R. Aggas, Springfield. 





During his long connection with the 
Metropolitan, Superintendent A. A. 
Alberti of the Kansas City, Mo., Dis- 
trict, has never had a more success- 
ful year. Personally. Mf. Alberti 
stands very high in the esteem of the 
Kansas City people. His staff is one 
ef the most loyal, and the enthusiasm 
shown at the weekly meetings is only 
another indication of the enthusiastic 
work done by each individual, agent 
and assistant. : 


HERBERT BUXTON, Pres. an! Niger. 


Buxton Insuring Agency 


63 William St., New York 





Excess Lines handled anywhere. 
Good connections at Lloyds, London. 
Correspondents solicited. 





.. 9VEA... 


Fire and Life 
Insurance Co. 
Gothenburg, Sweden 





ORGANIZED 1866 


United States Branch 
29 and 31 LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
MORRIS L, DUNCAN, United States Mgr. 


WOOD BROTHERS @ PECK, 


100 WILLIAM ST., 


NEW YORK CITY. 
ed 


Unusually well equipped for p‘acing 
with high-grade companies, the sur- 
plus business of out of town agents. 
Correspondence invited. Prompt and 
eflicient service guaranteed. 


The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
of America. 





1853 
FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR. 


FARMERS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


YORK, PENNA. 


$1,01-7,559.65 
$453,084.11 


W. H. MILLER, President. 
B.K..McCONKEY, 
Secretary and- Treasurer. 


ONLY ONE COMPANY HAS 


1. The Most Liberal 
ract. 
2. The Greatest Amount of Securi- 
ty Behind It, 
3. The Best Commission and Con- 
tract for the Agent. 
We want a District Manager in 
every center where we have no 
branch of'i:e. Attractive terms 
and non-forfeitable renewals to 
good men. Write at once. 
FRANKLIN W. GANSE 
Vice-Pres. and Director 
of Agencies. 


Columbian National Life 


Insurance Company 
176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Policy Cont- 





Royal Exchange Assurance 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1720. 
United States Branch. 
92 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
U C. CROSBY, General Manager. 
R. D. HARVEY, Assistant General Manager 


QUEEN 


Ins. Co. of America, 


NEW YORK 





EDWARD CLUFF 
54 MAIDEN LANE 
New York City 


0080 


Surpius Line 
INSURANCE 


000 
Reliabie Policies Only 


Freeholders Ins. Co., 

Travelers Fire Ins. Co 
Ark. 

Federal Llyods, 


Reports of 


Topeka, Kans. 
, of Pine Bluff, 


of Chicago, Ml. 
These Companies. 


APTYNAT 
SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE 
OF LONDON. 


FOUNDED 1710 


United States Branch: 


54 Pine St.. New York. 


Western Department: 


{71 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Pacific Department: 
215 Sansome St., San Francisco 


see 
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THE TEXAS INSURANCE LAW. 





A recent dispatch from Austin, Tex- 
as, says: 

“A probably nullifying omission was 
discovered yesterday in the Robertson 
insurance law, which has driven most 
life insurance companies out of Tex- 
as. Among securities received by the 
State Treasurer from one of the insur- 
ance companies in the State was a 
note for $75,000, given by a plantation 
company. To determine whether the 
note was an acceptable security, State 
Treasurer Sparks consulted Attorney- 
General Davidson and Insurance Com- 
missioner Miller. An examination of 
the law was made to determine whos¢ 
duty it was to pass on securities of- 
fered, and it was found that the law 
failed to make it the duty of any per- 
son to do this. As the law reads, it 
appears as though no investigation in 
to the value of insurance securities is 
provided, thus probably nullifying the 
law.” 

It would not be surprising to find 
a flaw of this nature in the law. Had 
companies desired to hinge on techni- 
calities it is probable that the measure 
would have been defeated. Consider- 
able criticism has been made that 
companies withdrew without first en- 
listing the aid of policyholders in de- 
feating the passage of the Robertson 
Bill, and when this failed, bringing 
about its repeal. Officials unquestion- 
ably gave the subject due considera- 
tiou. The terms of the law are such 
that companies could not in justice 
comply therewith. While a possibil- 
ity of defeating the movement pre- 
vailed all pressure was brought to 
bear in this direction. The same is 
true when the bill was before the 
governor for consideration. Having 
received his signature and become a 
law, companies had no alternative 
than to accept it as the will of the 
people of the State, policyholders in- 
cluded. If the policyholders wish 
to secure a repeal, they have the pow- 
er to do so, but it is now clearly up 
to the people of Texas. 


HUMAN DEATH TRAPS. 








The fire which swept away a good 
portion of Coney Island’s attractions 
though not a serious loss to fire in- 
surance companies is of more than 
passing interest. The buildings were 
so flimsily constructed that insurance 
could not be secured for less than 
prohibitive rates, but it has ‘been 
clearly demonstrated that they were 
a standing menace to human life. It 
is no uncommon thing to read of the 
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visitors to the Island, ranging from 
300,000 to 400,000 in a day, and on 
such days the people resemble some- 
what a swarm of bees. Fortunately 
the fire occurred at a time when vis- 
itors were few. All reports indicate 
that the flames spread over acres of 
ground with great rapidity—altogether 
too fast for the safety of human life 
had there been the usual number of 
visitors on the grounds. 

Those buildings of flimsy, wooden 
construction should not have been 
erected, and the question now arises, 
will they be replaced by those of a 
similar character? As announce- 
ments have been made that new build- 
ings will be ready for occupancy be- 
(fore this season closes, it is fair to 
assume that the new construction will 
not be in any manner superior to the 
old. It hardly seems creditable that 
permission will be granted for the 
erection of such a death trap in the 
light of recent experiences. Probably 
it will require a Slocum or Iroquois 
Theatre disaster to bring about the 
proper precaution and protection for 
personal safety, but such lessons are 
dearly purchased. 

In this connection reports of the 
burning of the Long Beach Hotel in- 
dicate that guests had a difficult time 
in escaping with their lives, the ma- 
jority being compelled to leave their 
wearing appare] behind. It was an 
old wooden building some 1,200 feet 
long and once in flames burned like 
a dry-goods box. 

It scarcely seems possible that such 
structures can be erected and main- 
tained in an age like ours. The ques- 


tion is a’ serious one and calls for 
rigid action by the proper author- 
ities, 





LIMITING ACCIDENT BENEFITS. 





A prominent official of an aggres- 
sive accident company said the oth- 
er day that one of the most amusing 
things to him was the smal! imprort- 
ance attached to the various special 
features added to policy contracts of 
late. The impression is given, he 
said, that they are of no value, being 
inserted for the purpose of hoodwink- 
ing the public. Evidently those mak- 
ing such «statements are not well 
posted on the subject. 

Drawing from his desk a folded pa- 
per, he cited benefits which to his 
knowledge had been paid under the 
accumulative feature and the bene- 
ficiary clause. In the aggregate they 
reached up into high figures. At one 
time, he said, the double venefit clause 
was treated as a catchy iilea, tut it 
is mot necessary to g9 hack inany 
months to get substantial evidence 
of its being a real benefit—costly to 
companies. He also cited other ways 
in which the policy contracts have 
been substantially liberalized. Of 
course, he added, payments are not 
made under the special features as 
often as under the regular benefits, 
but they come, nevertheless, and no 
attempt 'is made to crawl out of them. 

He then made the interesting state- 
ment that in his opinion the limit in 
benefits under accident instirrdnce con- 
tracts for the present premium hes 





not yet been reached. This opinion, 
he held, was not peculiar to himself 
and quoted several prominent under- 
writers as holding similar views. 

According to his idea there will be 
a considerable saving in expenses and 
enlarging of policy benefits, but no 
prediction was made as to when work 
along this line would be commenced. 
That is a task, he said, which the ma- 
jority of managers would like to see 
performed, but they are afraid to take 
the initiative or even suggest it. This 
sentiment, he averred, is what pre- 
vented action at Frontenac looking to- 
ward a standard form of policy. 

At any rate it must be said that 
remarkable progress has been made in 
accident and health insurance under- 
writing during the past decade. Brainy 
men are at the head of the organiza- 
tion and co-operation is gladly accord- 
ed where united effort is mecessary. 
Therefore it is an opinion that if the 
leaven is working as above indicated 
it will soon be manifest on the sur- 


face. 





MADE IN HARTFORD. 


Recent advices from Hartford are 
to the effect that the bid price for 
Aetna Fire stock was $344; Connecti- 
cut Fire, $278; Hartford Fire, $495; 
Phoenix Fire, $242; National Fire, 
250; Hartford Steam Boiler, $240; 
Aetma Life, $470; Connecticut Gen- 
eral, $225; Hartford Life, $140, and 
Travelers’, $980. When it comes to 
judging the value of an insurance cor- 
poration, the caption “Made in Hart- 
ford” does no injury to the company. 
Considerable pride is taken in insur- 
ance institutions by the authorities 
and citizens of this progressive city. 
As a rule, the companies have always 
been found conservatively and well 
managed. Honest dealing with pol- 
icyholders is the watchword, and while 
progressive as a whole, growth is not 
achieved at the expense of its con- 
fidence in these institutions by the 
patronage extended, but if further evi- 
dence of their standing is desired it 
may be found in the constantly increas 
ing value of the stock at home. 

The insurance business owes much 
to the Nutmeg State and its principal 
city for strong, well-managed insti- 
tutions—not al] stock companies—and 
leaders in underwriting. 





Manager in Western Pennsylvania. 





W. W. Pipes, one of the leading per- 
sonal producers of the Prudential has 
been appointed manager of the United 
American Life of Philadelphiaa for 


Western Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburg. As the com- 
Pany specializes on accident and 


health insurance, Mr. Pipes will con- 
tinue to write business for the Pru- 
dential. He is an Al insurance man. 





Follows the Procession. 





When the Southern National Fire, of 
Austin, Texas, gains admission to the 
Empire State, which-will be within a 
short ‘time, Newman and MacBain, of 
this city; will be its general agents. 








The water supply of Orange, N. J., 
heretofore -deemed of questionable 
quantity through leakages in the res- 
ervoir, is, now that these have been 
repaired, deemed ample. 
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AGENTS’ PROBLEMS. 


Two Addresses Upon the Subject 
Promised for National Association. 





Manager Frank Lock, of the Atlas 
Assurance Company, will address the 
National Association of Local Fire In- 
surance Agents on the “Relation of 
Companies to Agents’ Organizations” 
at the Richmond convention, Septem- 
ber 25, 26 and 27. He was invited to 
address the association last year, but 
was unable to do so on account of the 
duties thrown upon him in connection 
with the San Francisco conflagration. 
Mr. Lock has been picked out as a 
close student of insurance problems 
and will give an interesting talk. This 
year he demonstrated his abilities as 
a speaker as well as a thinker at the 
annual meeting of the New York State 
Association, and his acceptance of the 
invitation to speak at the Richmond 
convention is a cause for general con- 
gratulation among local agents. 

Another speaker selected, who gives 
promise of saying something of ex- 
ceptional moment to local agents, is 
Carroll L. DeWitt, of Chicago, general 
agent of the Newark Fire. Mr. De- 
Witt has had large experience in the 
Western field and has made a close 
study of agency problems, particularly 
the work of agency organizations. He 
occupies a leading place in the field 
and is prominently talked of as the 
next president of the Fire Underwrit- 
ers Association of the Northwest. His 
address will cover his observations 
and conclusions relative to the asso- 
ciated agency movement from the 
standpoint of a field representative of 
an agency company. 





TAXING LIFE INSURANCE. 





Suppose a man dies and leaves his 
family without means. Friends sub- 
scribe to relieve this want. What gov- 
ernment would think of depleting this 
fund by a tax before it is paid over, 
The government could rightly tax re- 
sulting property in the hands of the 
beneficiaries. The only essential dif- 
ference between the case above and 
mutual life insurance is that in the 
latter the subscriptions are made be- 
fore the need occurs, in pro rata share 
according to risk, thus eliminating 
charity, and not one family only but 
all the families will be provided for. 
Officials of a mutual life insurance 
company are in effect the circulators 
of the subscription, collectors and ad- 
ministrators of the fund. They have 
ho remuneration except their salaries 
for services. There is no “company” 
except the policyholders as a body. 
Yet today of every dollar thus con- 
tributed by policyholders some State 
governments confiscate two per cent. 
or more, amounting to millions of dol- 
lars annually. It is sometimes said 
that since one man must pay taxes on 
his house, another who puts money in- 
to life insurance should be taxed on 


that. The likeness does not hold in 
fact, since the house is producing 
rent. The insurance, on the other 


hand, looks to the future, is not ne» a 
producer of income, and may never 
remunerate the policyholder himself 
one penny. Proceeds of the policy, 
when paid, become productive, and 
whatever form of property they take 
then is properly taxable. A tax on 
life insurance premiums or accumula- 
tiens beyond what is necessary to pro- 
vide for supervision by the State is 
wrong. If the public could see the 
matter as clearly as they could un- 
derstand confiscation of part of a 
local co-operation for similar purposes 
the most of such tax laws would be 
Swept aside—Fidelity Mutual Life 
Bulletin. 





Major Z. E. Rennie, who for several 
years worthily managed the Australian 
business of the Mutual Life, has been 
appointed Massachusetts representa- 
tive of the Washington Life. He will 
maintain headquarters at Boston, 
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CONEY ISLAND'S BIG FIRE 


LOSS FULLY $1,500,000. 


Little Insurance Carried and No One 
Company Heavily Involved. 





For the third time in recent years a 
disastrous fire visited Coney Island, 
New York’s world famous summer 
play ground, on Sunday morning last, 
and before its extinguishment had de- 
stroyed property estimated to be worth 
over a million and a half of dollars. 
The burned section is known as 
Steeplechase Park, an enclosure at 


West Brighton covering about 25 
acres. The space was occupied by 


amusement places, built of frame and 
canvas, highly painted and of the most 
combustible character. 

Had a sea breeze instead of an off- 
shore wind been blowing at the time 
of the fire the destruction would have 
been far greater. 

Prompt work by firemen who were 
greatly aided by the auxiliary water 
mains, with their powerful pressure, 
succeeded in confining the fire to the 
section in which it originated. 

The insurance loss is light, few com- 
panies caring to write the hazardous 
business, even at the rates charged— 
from seven to ten per cent.—and such 
offices as are involved have mainly 
accommodation lines. 

If the burned territory is rebuilt it 
will be under conditions that will 
make for greater safety than was the 
case heretofore. 

According to the New York Times 
“Superintendent of Buildings David 
A. Moore of Brooklyn has evolved a 
scheme to discourage the building of 
frame business and amusement struct- 
ures at Coney Island. His plan was 
submitted yesterday to Acting Mayor 
McGowan and it is likely that a spec- 
ial meeting of the Board of Aldermen 
will be called to consider the idea. 

There seems to be a disposition on 
the part of most of those whose build- 
ings were destroyed by Sunday morn- 
ing’s big fire at the island to rebuild 
with wood. With a view to public 
safety and the prevention of great 
property loss in case of another fire 
Supt. Moore aims to encourage the 
putting up of vrick or stone struct- 
ures. 

Mr. Moore has framed an amendment 
to the Building Code providing that 
no frame building erected in the 
Twenty-ninth, Thirtieth, Thirty-first, 
or Thirty-second Wards shall occupy 
more than 80 per cent. of the area of 
the lot. He believes that if such an 
ordinance is adopted the owners of 
property in the business section of 
Coney Island, rather than have 20 
per cent. of their land unoccupied, will 
put up brick or stone buildings, which 
may cover all of the land. Mr. Moore 
says that the builders of cottages In 
the territory which would be affected 
would not be troubled by such a law, 
as such houses usually occupy less 
than 80 per cent. of the plot. 

Acting Borough President Desmona 
Dunne, after consulting yesterday af- 
ternoon with Acting Mayor McGowan 
about the proposed ordinance, said 
that Mr. McGowan seemed to think 
well of the plan, and intimated that 
he might call a special meeting of the 
Aldermen to consider the scheme.” 





A Creditable Six Months’ Record. 





So far from being of a hoodoo nat- 
ure the 13th semi-annual statement of 
the National Union Fire, of Pittsburg, 
discloses the progressive company to 
be in a most satisfactory condition 
With aggregate assets of $2,331,401, 
the National Union has a policyhold- 
ers surplus of $1,084.761. In the first 


half of the present year it increased 
its assets, $90,591.95 and added $121, 
712 to premium reserve. The prem- 
iums for the period surpassed by 
$139,588 those collected in the preced- 
ing six months. Surplus fell off but 
$3,839.40, which attests the nature of 
the institution’s investments, and the 
quality of its business. Hard and 
continuous effort* by President Cole 
and his efficient field and office staff 
has born legitimate fruit and the Na- 
tional Union is a worthy representa- 
tive of its famous home city. 





TROUBLES IN THE WEST. 





Difficulties Encountered by Depart- 
ment Managers In Handling Af- 
fairs In Their Territory. 





Aside from the rate disturbances 
and excess commission practices in 
the Western field, companies find that 
for the last few months there have 
been influences at work which have 
kept Western Union territory in a 
state of more or less turmoil and 
anxiety. 

First came the question of taxation 
in Tennessee which had to be fought 
out by the companies with the insur- 
ance department. Then followed the 
Arkansas difficulties, incident on the 
repeal of the old laws and getting the 
proper machinery working again. Ar- 
kansas is not in Western Union terrt- 
tory but it is being handled in many 
instances from the Chicago depart: 
ments. Following the Arkansas matter 
came the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Michigan declaring the co- 
insurance law invalid and then came 
the effort to get a new law enacted. 
As the new law requires both the as- 
sured and local agents to sign the 
clause on each policy the managers are 
now confronted with many problems 
in this regard. 

The most troublesome question that 
has confronted the companies in the 
West is the new Iowa standard policy 
law which is unsatisfactory in many 
respects. The State Auditor has made 
humerous rulings as to the use of 
clauses, permits and other features of 
the law and the companies are still in 
more or less of a fog in that State. 
The auditor has reversed himself in 
some instances which further compli- 
cates the situation. The companies in 
the midst of the Iowa problem were 
cenfronted with the North Dakota and 
Wisconsin fire marshal laws and the 
question of whether to pay the assess- 
ment under pretest had to be care- 
fully inquired into. 

Now comes the suit in Kansas de- 
claring that the companies are in a 
combine and the State is trying to 
enjoin them from using bureau rates. 
While companies do not fear the Kan. 
sas case yet they see in it a danger. 
ous tendency, that being injunction 
proceedings. 

Companies are beginning to realize 
more and more that the seat of most 
of the difficulties is in the West where 
the insurance commissioners are more 
radical and the people show a greater 
tendency to bear down on fire insur- 
ance companies. The life of a West- 
ern manager is not an easy one es- 
pecially in view of the complications 
that are constantly arising. 





At a cost of $25,000 a new water 
plant has been completed at May’s 
Landing, N. J. The supply is pumped 
into a standpipe 110 feet high, which 
forces the water bv direct pressure 
through five miles of pipe. 





A dividend of five per cent has been 
declared by the American Bonding 
Company, of Baltimore. 


GERMAN OF FREEPORT. 


Statement By Its Receiver Discloses 
Badly Tangled Condition of 
Affairs. 


The Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany as receiver of the German, of 
Freeport, has presented a schedule to 
creditors showing estimated assets of 
$2,195,484, claims already allowed are 
$3,500,000. There are contested 
claims of $150,000. In the estimated 
assets there is $148,000 of claims 
against the Royal, which that company 
denies as valid. The receiver states 
that he can pay a 30 per cent dividend 
in September and in the end may be 
able to pay 55 per cent. The Royal 
has made a tentative offer of $1,850, 
000 im cash for the assets and is to 
bear in addition all unpaid costs and 
expenses of administration. The re 
ceiver states that this sum is really 
just about what the assets are worth 
not including the claim on the rein- 
surance suit against the Royal. The 
advantage of accepting this offer is 
merely that creditors can be paid a 
50 per cent. dividend at once and not 
have the’expense of litigation. 

Statement by Receivers. 

“The Chicago Title & Trust Com- 
pany, as receiver of the German In- 
surance Company of Freeport, pre- 
sents the following schedule as the 
closest estimate it can make of a fair 
cash value of the assets of the Ger- 
man Insurance Company of Freeport, 
to wit: 

Cash on hand and in banks $990,484.00 
Investments on hand...... 450,000.00 


Bills ireceivable ........ 20,000.00 
PED 6 diddccedonsee 50,000.00 
Agency Dalances ........ 80,000.00 
SP 85,000.00 


Claims against German Na- 
Gonat Ins. Co. ........ 
Claims against Royal In- 
surance Company........ 


200,000.00 


320,000.00 
We avons sas Vasa ee $2,105,484.00 
The Royal Insurance Company in- 
sists that three items, amounting to 
$148,000.00, in the above mentioned 
claim are not valid and denies liabil- 
ity. If these amounts, or any part 
of them, are not recovered from the 
Royal, the assets will be proportionate- 
ly reduced. The claims already al- 
lowed against the receivership amount 
to $3,500,000.00. There are pending 
against the estate claims amounting 
to $150,000.00, which are contested by 
the receiver and its attorneys, and 
it is, of course, impossible to predict 
whether any or all of them will be al- 
lowed by the court. From the assets 
now in its hands, the receiver will 
be able to pay a dividend of 30 per 
cent. in September, and it can pay 
dividends from time to time hereaf- 
ter as the assets are collected and as 
they are declared by the court. It 
is probable that from the proceeds of 
these assets the receiver may be able 
to pay dividends aggregating 55 per 
cent, or so, depending of course, on 
the settlement of controversies and 
the determination of the litigation. 

“The receiver, by order of the court, 
has sued the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany, of Liverpool, to set aside an 
alleged contract of reinsurance en- 
tered into by the Royal and the Ger- 
man two or three days prior to the 
appointment of the receiver. If the 
receiver is successful in this suit, the 
Royal will be compelled to pay a very 
large amount of money to the re- 
ceiver. On the other hand, if the re- 
ceiver is defeated in this action, the 
expenses will be large. 

“The Royal has recently made a 
tentative offer of $1.850,000.00 in cash 
for the assets and is to bear, in ad- 
dition, all unpaid costs. and expenses 
of administration, so that the entire 
amount of $1,850,000.00 will be avail- 
able for immediate distribution among 
the creditors. The Royal will propose 
to buy for that sum of money all of 
the assets of the German of Freeport, 


including right of action which it 
may have against the Royal Insurance 
Company on account of the reinsur- 
ance contract. It will be seen that in 
making this bid the Royal Insurance 
Company is not offering any more 
money than it is likely to collect 
from the assets. It is practically of- 
fering to pay at once to creditors 
about as much as they can get from 
the administration of the assets in a 
course of a year, or a year and a 
half, but it is very doubtful whether 
a larger bid can be obtained from the 
Royal Insurance Company. Negotia- 
tions have been in progress for months 
with a view to a settlement of this 
case, and everything has been done 
which can be done, to get a fair and 
just settlement of matters in contro- 
versy for this estate. The bid is not 
a large one considering the value of 
the assets, and it does not cover any 
amount for the settlement of the suit 
against the Royal. The receiver is 
not willing to recommend that the bid 


be accepted and it is not willing to 
assume the responsibility of recom- 
mending that it be rejected. The 
court and the receiver feel that it 
should be submitted to the creditors 
for an expression of their opinions. 


It may be that the creditors will de- 
sire to have the receivership wound up 
at an early date, and in view of the 
heavy suffered through the 
great conflagration in Francisco 
an early may be a con- 
trolling factor to the creditors. If the 
sale to the Royal is made, a dividend 


losses 
San 


settlement 






of 50 per cent. in cash can be paid 
as soon as the transfer of the assets 
has been made. This dividend should 
be paid in September. If the con- 
tested claims against the estate are 
disallowed, an additional and final 
dividend of about 3 per cent. will be 


paid to the creditors. The formal bid 
will probably be presented to the court 
on the 12th of August next, and the 
court desires to have at that time an 








expression of opinion with regard to 
the advisability of this sale from as 
many Of the creditors as possible. 

“Please consult with your attorney 
or with other creditors about this mat- 
ter. When you have made up your 
mind, please write us your opinion 
about the advisability of accepting or 
rejecting such a bid. We enclose a 
postal card on which you can write 
to us, or you can communicate with 
the receiver by letter. Mail your com- 
munication in time to get to Chi- 
cago on the 10th of August, if possi- 
ble, but mail it as soon as you can. 
The court and the receiver desire to 
conduct the receivership, so far as 
possible, in harmony with the views 
of the creditors and their attorneys, 
and it is important that we should 
hear from as many of the creditors 
of the estate as possible.” 


NEW RATING SCHEDULE. 
Action Thereupon to be Taken by New 
York State Association at Next 
Meeting. 

When the Underwriters’ Association 
of New York State meets early in 
August definite action will likely be 
taken upon the rating schedule for 
“Churches, Schools, Academies ana 
other Educational Institutions,” offer- 
ed last month by the special commit- 
tee appointed to the task. The schea- 
ule provides for various charges for 
the different heating and ventilating 
Systems used, and also makes due al- 
lowance for use of the co-insurance 
clause, the use of which, it is hoped, 
will become more general than *s now 
the case. 


Adjustment of the loss sustained by 
the Peddie Memorial Baptist Church 
of Newark, N. J., the tower of which 
was struck by lightning on the 11th 
inst., has been effected, the interested 
insurance companies agreeing to pay 
$5,500, 
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CHARGE RATE-CUTTING. 
Local Agents at Plainfield,, N. J., In- 
censed at Action of One of 
Their Number. 








Incensed at the practice of one of 
their number in writing business at 
cut rates the local agents at Plainfield, 
N. J., are casting about for ways ana 
means of meeting the situation, some 
cf more excitable of the number favor- 
ing an appeal to the Middle Depari- 
ment for permission to do a little 
blood letting. It is hardly likely thai 
the majority opinion would favor such 
a course, though there is no disguising 
the fact that even the most conserva- 
tive element is considerably wrought 
up in the matter. The agent criticised 
is employed by one of the prominent 
life insurance companies of New York 
and it is felt in passing upon its 
bonds secures information that gives 
him. a lead over his competitors. 


A TOTAL LOSS. 





Long Beach Wholly Destroyed by Fire 
—Insured for $100,000—To 
Be Rebuilt. 








Little aside from the foundation 
walls remain of the Long Beach Ho- 
tel, that occupied so prominent a place 
on the water front at Long Beach, L. 
I., fire causing its complete destruc 
tion on Monday morning. Built in 
1878, at a cost of $800,000, the hotel 
was a four story wooden affair with 
a frontage of 1,200 feet. Its capacity 
was 1,100 guests and at the time of 
the fire it was fairly well occupied. 
The property was owned by the Long 
Beach Development Company, which 
had planned to spend from (four to 
five millions of dollars in improve- 
ments about the hostelry and beach 
front, their idea being to make Long 
Beach a second Atlantic City. Insur- 
ance of $100,000 was carried upon the 
building and $8,500 on contents. Ken- 
nedy and McLaughlin, of Brooklyn, 
are the brokers handling the line. 

Former Senator William H. Rey- 
nolds, president of the Hotel Owner- 
ship Company, is authority for the 
statement that the burned structure 
would be replaced by a modern build- 
ing of concrete and steel. 





SETTLED FOR $92,937. 
Adjusters Finally Agree Upon Meas- 
ure of Damage Suffered by 
Ragus Tea and Coffee Co. 





Settlement of the fire loss suffered 
by the Ragus Tea and Coffee Com- 
pany, Laight street, New York, some 
four months ago, has been arrived at 
the measure of insurable damage be- 
ing fixed at $92,937. The aggregate 
insurance involved is $190,000, divid- 
ed as follows: Upon building, $109,- 
000. stock, $65,000: machinery, $25,- 
000. The Ragus Tea and Coffee Com- 
pany is a subsidiary enterprise of the 
Union Pacific Tea Company, and the 
handling of its loss for several rea- 
sons has aroused considerable inter- 
est. 

It will be recalled that immediately 
following the fire the Samuel Gans 
Company guaranteed a cash salvage 
of fifty per cent. upon the stock and 
promised to have the goods condition- 
ed within six days. The proposition 
was rejected in favor of one which 
failed to return any such result. 


“Fire Insurance in New England.” 





From the Standard Publishing Com- 
pany, of Boston, we have been favored 
with a copy of the eighth edition of 
its well-known publication, “Fire In- 
surance in New England.” The title is 
thoroughly descriptive of the work 
which in convenient form shows the 
aggregate “risks written, premiums re- 
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ceived, losses incurred and the losses 
incurred to premiums received of all 
stock fire insurance companies ‘trans- 
acting business in New England.” A 
pericd of ten years, December 31, 1897 
to 1907, inclusive is covered, all data 
being taken from official reports. Much 
aadditional matter relating to the field 
is given, the work in its entirety being 
one that underwriters interested in 
New England can not afford to be with- 
out. 


CREATES GENERAL AGENCY. 
Sun of New Orleans to Seek Business 
Energetically in Middle Depart- 
ment. 

The Girard Fire and Marine, of Phi! 
adelphia, has been given the genera! 
agency of the Sun of New Orleans for 
New York (outside the Metropolitan 
District), Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey. The southern company is repre- 
sented in New York City by Hall and 
Henshaw, and its latest move is notice 
that it proposes getting general rep- 
resentation throughout the Middle De- 
partment. 











PREMIUM FOR NEW STOCK. 





Shares of American of Newark to be 
Sold at Three Hundred Per Cent. 





It has been decided by the direct- 
ors of the American of Newark to sell 
the new $150,000 par value of the 
company’s stock, at three hundred per 
cent, thereby not only increasing the 
institution’s capital to $150,000, but ad- 
ding very substantially to its net sur- 
plus accounts. The stock will be is- 
sued about November first and will be 
sold to present shareholders in pro- 
portion to holdings now had. 





California In Pennsylvania. 

The California Fire of San Fran- 
cisco has received its license to com- 
mence business in Pennsylvania, 
where it will be represented by Logue 
Bros. & Co. of Pittsburg. This agency 
has built up an excellent connection 
locally and throughout the States of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
which guarantees substantial progress 
for the California in that territory. 





Loss About Fifteen Per Cent. 
An award of about 15 per cent of the 
insurance involved was granted Mrs. 
Mary B. Wanamaker, wife of John 
Wanamaker, on account of the burning 
ef the stable at Lindenhurst, Jenkin 
ten, Pa., several weeks azo. The ag. 
rregate insurance carried was $165.- 
500. Robert M. Covle, of Philadelphia 
places the insurance. 











Formally Opened. 





With appropriate ceremonies the 
rew building of the Home Insurance 
Company of New York, at Baltimore, 
was formally opened vesterday, State 
Agent A. G. Hancock doing the honors 
most creditably. The new structure 
suggests the strength and usefulness 
cf its ownership company. 





The Commerce Fire. of Albany, 
through its agency—Jenison and Com- 
pany—has been given the renresenta- 
tion for its home city of the Pittsburg 
Underwriters. 





To Appeal From Verdict. 





By unanimous agreement bondsmen 
of former Treasurer T. J. Chase, of 
Meigs County, -Ohio, who were de- 
feated in their action to hold the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company of Baltimore, liable for 
$10,000, have decided to appeal the 
case. 


UNDERWRITER. 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES. 





State Association Adopts Rules Gov- 
erning Their Installation. 





Appreciating the danger from a fire- 
underwriting standpoint of the mov- 
ing picture machines, the Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of New York State, 
at its most recent meeting, adopted 
the following specifications for their 
installation : 

Booth. 

Framing—To be made of not less 
than 1x1x1-8 inch angle iron properly 
braced to secure, rigidity and secure- 
ly riveted or bolted at joints. 

Size—To be large enough for opera 
tor to walk on both sides of and back 
of machine. 

Sheathing—To be galvanized sheet 
iron of not less than 24 B. W. gauge 
securely riveted or bolted to angle 
iron frame. 

Floor—To be of galvanized sheet 
iron of not less than 24 B. W. gauge, 
securely riveted or bolted to angle 
iron frame. 

Door—To be not larger than 2x6 
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feet, of same construction as booth 
and arranged to open outward and to 
close automatically either by means 
of a spring (strong enough ‘to hold 
door shut) to be placed on the exter- 
ior and riveted to frame work, or by 
a metal rope or chain and weight at- 
tachment, 

Orifice or Opening—(For operator’s 
view or through which picture is 
thrown). To be not larger than 12x 
12 inches, and provided with a gravity 
door of same construction as booth 
held in position by fusible link placed 
in series with fine cord so arranged 
that normally the link is suspended 
directly over film when in slide of the 
apparatus. Note: This drop should 
be tested every day to see that it is 
in proper working order. 

Shelf—To be same construction as 


Ventilation—Booth to have an open- 
ing for ventilation not less than 4 
inches in diameter, which must ‘be 
flanged to carry riveted conductor 
pipe for exhausting the hot air gen- 
erated within the booth. Ventilating 
pipe must lead to chimney or outside 








of Milwaukee 


H. L. PALMER, President 
A. 8S. HATHAWAY, Secretary 


Growth of Company 


Dec. 3ist Insurance in Force 
1806... 2 0 oo 0 © $ 22,517,043 
1886 . Te 127,629,903 
en a a a ee 819,252,279 


Business of 1906 largest in history of Com- 
pany. Purely Mutual and transacts business 
only in healthful portions of United States. 


Che Northwestern 


Mutual Life Jusurance Co. 


ORGANIZED 1857 


The Management of The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. was en- 
dorstd by the New York Legislature 


when it passed laws in 1906 which virtually 
made mandatory the business policy of The 
Northwestern, 


And By The Public 


because more insurance was applied Yor in 
1906 than in any previous year of The North- 
western’s 50 years of existence. 
It is capable of easy demonstration thatThe 
Northwesterr is the best Company to insure in. 
See The Northwestern’s 1907 policy con- 
tract with its Dividend Options, Paid-up and 
Endowment Options, Options of Settlement and 
the new Automatic Loan feature. 
Issues Partnership and Corporation Insurance. 
For further infarmation or an Agency, address 
H. F. NORRIS, 


Superintendent of Agenc:es. 





























“SURPLUS LINES. 


ia 


LONDON LLOYDS. 


We.can furnish you a policy covering up to $40,000 in a syndicate of LONDON 
LLOYDS Underwriters that accept American fire business only through our vwi- 


fice. 


Immediate binders given; 10 per cent. commission paid. 


Send us full in- 


formation; also a list of a few represented companies and the amounts they 


carry. 
below: 


A warranty will be required in some one of the companies mentioned 


London & Lancashire Fire Insurance Company; North British & Mercan- 


tile Insurance Company; Liverpoo! & London & Globe Insurance 


Company; 


Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited; Commercial Union Assurance Com- 


pany, Limited; 


Northern Assurance Company; Alliance Assurance Company. 


Limited; Royal Insurance Company; London Assurance Company; Sun Insur- 
ance Company of London; Continental Isurance .Company of New York; Fire 
man’s Fund Insurance Company of San Francisco; Home Insurance Company 
of New York; Hartfcrd Fire Insurance Company of Hartford; Insurance Coin- 


pany of North America. 


We invite Your Patronage and Promise Careful Attention to Your Interest. 


MARSH & McLENNAN, 


Tondon Office, 123 Bishopsgate Street 


New York Office. 54 William st 


Chireren Office 149 T.9 Galle Street 





Organized 1872. 


GUARDIAN 


Fire Insurance Co. 
Of Pennsylvania. 


—__ 





Capital............$200,000 
Pe be 
Net Surplus....... 70,405 


Robert Dickson, President. 





Organized 1882 


SOUTHERN 


Insurance Co. 
New Orleans, La. 


Capital............$200,000 
BR ak spaces eset. See 
Net Surplus........ 109,251 


R. D. Tweeddale, Ass’t Sec. 





Executive Offices: 


80 WILLIAM ST., 


NEW YORK 
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of building in order to carry off ex- 
plosive gases formed by the incom- 
plete combustion of the film. An ex- 
haust fan should be placed at the 
outer end of the conductor (or stove 
pipe) unless connection is made with 
chimney. If ventilating pipe is not 
feasible, the ventilating opening must 
be protected by an automatic damper 
or door. 
Machines 


Machines must tbe hand operated. 
Motor driven machines are prohibited. 
Handle or crank for operating ma- 
chine must be securely fastened to the 
spindle or shaft so that there will be 
no liability of its coming off. 

Must. be provided with an automatic 
shutter which opens only while the 
handle is being turned —2d which will 
prevent the light and heat from the 
lantern (from striking the film when- 
ever the film is not in motion. 

Films tto be kept on feed and take- 
up reels placed in two metal cabin- 
ets or magazines (one ubove and be- 
low machine) with holes in same only 
large enough for the film to pass 
through freely. No solder to be used 
in construction of these cabinets. An 
opening may be placed at tthe side of 
the cabinet to take the iilm out with 
door hinged at. the side and provided 
with catch to lock it closed. 

Rheostat must ‘be mounted on non- 
combustible base, be stationary and at 
least 12 inches from floor, ceiling or 
side walls, and in addition to being 
properly enclosed must be surrounded 
with a substantially attached © wire 
guard of not more than 1-2 inch mess, 
which guard is to be kept at least 1 
inch from outside frame of tthe rheos- 
tat, 

Are lamps must be constructed sim- 
ilar to are lamps of theatres and wir- 
ing of same must not ‘be of less ca- 
pacity than No. 8 B. & S. gauge. If 
an acetylene gas lamp is used it must 
be of an approved make and install- 
ed in accordance with rules of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Blectric wiring must be in accord- 
ance with National Electric Code and 
all wire used within the booth for 
whatever purpose must have an ap- 
proved slow burning insulation and be 
secured in place entirely on insulat- 
ing supports. No portable cord will 
be permitted in booth unless the same 
is pertinent to a proper connection 
to the Jantern itself. 

Extra films must be kept in metal 
boxes with tight fitting covers. 

Protection. 

Each booth must be equipped with 

at beast one pail of sand. 


Note: It is important to note that 
carbonic acid gas extinguishers are 


of little value in a fire of this nature 
for the film contains so much oxygen 
that contact with tthe air is not nec- 
essary in order for combustion to take 
place, but the location of one or more 
of these extinguishers and standpipe 
with hose near ithe booth is recom- 
mended, 

Smoking must be prohibited in the 
booth. 


Herman W. Koons for many years 
superintendent of the Western & 
Southern at Pittsburg has resigned to 
become general manager of the Lib- 
erty Casualty Co., of that city, a new 
stock company transacting accident 
and health business. 


H. S. Heustis, of Ithaca, N. Y., who 
for several years has been engaged 
in journalistic work there, succeeds 
Robt, H. Hazeltine as representative 
of the Security Mutual Life of Bing- 
hamton. Mr. Hazeltine has been 
transferred to the Pittsburg agency 
of the company. 





South Volunteer Fire Company is a 
new addition to the Boonton, N. J. 
fire department. 


WANTED 





The agency of one or more fire insur- 
ance companies for the Metropolitan 
Department of New York. This 
agency controls Over $500,000 in pre- 
miums, annually, with an average 
loss ratio, during thirty-five years, of 
less than 30 per cent. on net premi- 
ums. Any Company contemplating 
entering the State, or making a 
change should address “Junior,” “The 
Eastern Underwriter,” 105 William 
street, New York City. 





A fire insurance company of the Mid- 
die West desires to secure as mana- 
ger of its home city department, a ca- 
pable underwriter of good address. To 
the right party an excellent opportun- 
ity for advancement is afforded. Ad- 
dress “H. S. W.,” Eastern Underwrit- 
er, 105 William street, New York. 





A surplus line company for the Metro- 
potitan Department, New York. Have 
been established and directly connect- 
ed with the fire insurance business 
for thirty years. Address “Surplus 
Line,” Eastern Underwriter, 105 Wil- 
liam street, New York. 





Position as branch manager, or 
would accent the state agency of a re- 
‘iable non-participating life insurance 
company. Best reference, eighteen 
years’ experience. Address “Connors,” 
The Eastern Underwriter, 105 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 





GENERAL AGENTS by a well 
known life insurance company, not op- 
erating in New York State, writing 
the best non-participating policy on 
the market for TRENTON, N. J., 
JOHNSTOWN, PA., ALTOONA, PA., 
CLEARFIELD, PA. Address “Guaran- 
ty,” The Eastern Underwriter, 105 Wil- 
liam St., New York City. 





A reliable, ambitious young man, 
who has had office experience with an 
old line life insurance for a position of 
trust and responsibility. The very best 
references required. Address “Official,” 
care The Eastern Underwriter, 105 
William Street, New York City. 





Young or middle-aged man capable of 
“specialling” old policyholders in the 
home city and state of a prominent, 
long established, old line life insur- 
ance company. Applicant must be 
thoroughly capable in this line, also 
competent to work with and instruct 
local agents. Salary, expenses and a 
permanent position if satisfactory. 
Address, “Special,” Eastern Under- 
writer, 105 William St., New York. 





The general agency of a life insurance 
company, New England Co. prefer- 
red, for Pittsburg, Pa. or Western 
Pennsylvania, including counties in 
Northern New York. Must have up-to- 
date contracts and a progressive man- 
agement. Address, Squire, Care East- 
ern Underwriter, 105 William St., 
New York. 





A reputable live-stock insurance com- 
pany, can guarantee a large business. 
Address “Horse,” Eastern Underwrit- 
er, 105 William street, New York. 

A solid, well known life insurance 
company writing the best non-partici- 
pating policy on the market, wants a 
general agent for Clearfield County, 
Pa. Address “Non,” care Eastern Un- 
derwriter, 105 William street, New 
York. 





A successful Western general agent 
of a well known life company, believ- 
ing that his efforts in the East could 
be made more profitable, wants to 
correspond with a reputable company 
with unoccupied Eastern territory. 
Address “‘Western,” care Eastern Un- 
derwriter, 105 William street, New 
York. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER. 


NEW PRUDENTIAL DIRECTORS. 


Representatives of Policyholders Ap- 
pointed Under Requirements of 
Law Recently Enacted. 


Chancellor Magie, of New Jersey, 
the highest judicial officer of the 
State, has granted an application made 
by policyholders of the Prudential In- 
surance Company for the appointment 
of three of their number to the board 
of directors of that corporation under 
the provision of chapter 81 of the in- 
surance laws passed by the present 
Legislature. The men chosen by the 
chancellor to serve are Dr. Edward J 
Ill, of Newark, for the three-year 
period; Colonel Edwin A. Stevens, of 
Hoboken, for the two-year term, and 
Isaac F. Roe, of Newark, for the one- 
year term. 

The Prudential has at no time op- 
posed the appointment of these di- 
rectors, but on the contrary has fav- 
cred the plan. The Chancellor, how- 
ever, has his doubts as to the legality 
of the step, as will be noticed from the 
following statement by him: 

“Application has been made to me 
to appoint three directors of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, under the 
provisions of the act entitled ‘An act 
to provide for the appointment of cer- 
tain directors of stock life insurance 
companies from the _ policyholders 
thereof,’ approved April 16, 1907. 

“The application was made by a 
petition of four persons, who are pol- 
icy-holders in said company, and are 
not stockholders thereof. When the 


application was made the president 
of the company was present with 
counsel. At that time I suggested that 


there were three questions which 
might be worthy of consideration upon 
such an application. 

“One—Whether the power of ap- 
pointment impliedly conferred by said 
act was committed to the chancellor 
as a judicial function, or to the per 
son who happened to hold the posi- 
tion of chancellor, as an administra- 
tive or executive function. 

“Two—Whether the power of the 
Legislature to alter and amend a char- 
ter extends to diminishing the inter- 
est of stockholders by providing for 
the appointment, as directors, of per- 
sons who are not elected by the stock- 
holders, although otherwise interested 
as policyholders, it being obvious that 





WANTED. 





The general agency for Buffalo, N. Y., 
of a sound, progressive life insurance 
company, by a gentleman who has 
made a success as district manager. 
Address “Success,” Eastern Under- 
writer, 105 William street, New York. 








The general agency of a solid, pro- 
gressive life insurance company for 
Grand Rapids, Mich., or a State agen- 
cy. Satisfactory references as to char- 
acter and ability. Address “Ten,” 
care Eastern Underwriter, 105 William 
street, New York. 


A young and successful Supervising 
Special Agent who is thoroughly fam- 
iliar with Life, Acsident and Health 
Insurance in all its branches, is open 
for an engagement with some reliable 
and aggressive company August ist. 
Can furnish the best of reference as 
to character and ability. Address, 
“Ambitious,” care of Eastern Under- 
writer, 105 William street, New York 
City. 


The Agency of a good non- 
board stock company. Can 
give a nice line of business. 
Merritt, Mears, & Edwards, 
Malone, N. Y. 
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the exercise of such power might re- 
sult in depriving stockholders of any 
control of the company. 

“Three—Whether the implied pow- 
er conferred upon the Legislature by 
Article VIII., Section 2, Paravraph 9 
of the Constitution which, in the case 
of Ross vs. Freeholders of Essex, 40 
Vr. 143, S. C. 40 Vr. 291, was held 
sufficient to support the appointment 
of park commissioners as officers, ex- 
tends to the appointment of directors, 
who, if officers, are not officers of the 
State, nor of any municipal govern- 
ment in the State, but only of a priv- 
ate corporation. 

“Notwithstanding the expressed con 
sent of the Prudential Insurance Com. 
pany to the appointment of the di 
rectors applied for I have thought it 
my duty to consider these questions 
because there may be applications for 
such appointments in other companies 
which will not consent. 

Power to Appoint. 

“With respect to the first question, 
I have reached the conclusion that 
the power intended to be conferred by 
the act in question, is conferred, nov 
unvon the chancellor in the exercise of 
any judicial function, but upon the 
incumbent of the office of chancellor, 
exercising, under legislative direction 
an administrative or executive func- 
tion. 

“Having reached this conclusion, I 
think it clear that I ought not to pro- 
nounce any opinion upon the other 
two questions. 

“If my action could be speedily re- 
viewed, I might think it wise to de- 
cline to appoint, but if I am correct in 
my conclusion upon the first question, 
an appeal would not lie. Any com 
pany which may be unwilling to sub- 
mit to the provisions of this law until 
some competent tribunal pronounces 
upon them, may probably gain as 
speedy a decision by a contest after 
appointment 

“IT have, therefore, determined to 
make the appointment asked for, and 
I am influenced by two considerations: 

“One—The plain intent of the Lez- 
islature in passing this act was that 
the incumbent of the office of chancel- 
lor should make the appointment, and 
in deference to that intention, I ought 
to make it. 

“Two—Upon the application being 
presented, the head of the insurance 
company, representing, as I am en- 
titled to assume, the governing body 
of that company, and the counsel who 
appeared for him, both agreed to the 
anpointments and desired them to be 
made. 

“In the performance of this duty l 
must ask the aid of the applicants and 
of the insurance company and of thetr 
counsel. 

“I think I should be informed as to 
the relative amounts of the different 
forms of policv issued by the com- 
panv, so that I may be able. if pos- 
sible, to give each class consideration 
It would be impossible for me to go 
over the list of policyholders eligible 
to appointment. who, I am informed, 
number about 6,000,000 

“T must ask assistance in gaining 
infermation as to eligible policvhold- 
ers. TI would like also to be furnished 
with the views of counsel in respect 
to the mode in which the appointment 
is to be evidenced.” 


“From what we have seen of “The 
Eastern Underwriter’ we consider it a 
valuable paper. in facet so much so, 


that no up-to-date office could well 
afford te be without it.” Johnston & 
Mark, State Agents, Mutual Renefit 
life Insurance Company, Detroit, 
Mich 





“IT have read with interest conies of 
The Eastern Underwriter’ and find 
many valuable articles contained 
therein.” C. A. Pelton, General Agent, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Binghamton, N. Y 
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RENEWABLE TERM 


RATES. 


YEARLY 


Natural Premiums Called For In Pol- 
icy Issued by the Washington 
Life. 

The Washington Life is preparing 
to issue the regular standard form 
yearly renewable term policy of New 
York State. President Tatlock states 
that it is not the intention to make a 
special effort for this class of busi- 
ness, the policy being issued more for 
convenience where appropriate  in- 
stances for such insurance arises. The 
rates from ages 21 to 65 are as fol- 

lows: 


Age Rate 
, pere $15.69 
| Baer 16.19 
eS ccswes 16.76 
. ccwane 17.40 
oe wisaw ee 18.12 
 whaneen 19.01 
Oe -csaeee 19.97 
Dk aaaieas 21.08 
“- 22.3 





INCREASE AVERAGE PREMIUM. 


(Continued from Page Five.) 





be better for a jeweler to make the 
mistake of showing you a more ex- 
pensive diamond than you were able 
to purchase and let you state that you 
were not able to pay so much than 
for him to show you a poor and un- 
attractive stone, such as you would 
never think of letting your wife wear, 
and give you the impression that he 
must think you are a cheap and un- 
prosperous. man, or else that it is a 
cheap store? Will not the sight of 
the fine stone stimulate your desire 
for something a little better than you 
at first contemplated and perhaps re- 
sult in an increased sale and a better 
satisfied customer? Is not even an 
ordinary pack peddler shrewd enough 
to have attractive articles at the top 
of his pack and show them first? Why 
under-estimate instead of over-esti- 
mate your customer? 

Sometimes, when not wise to dis- 
cuss a better policy with the applicant, 
it will pay to simply order an alter- 
nate policy and when it comes offer 
that, telling him that he is not a 
man to buy so cheap a policy and that 
upon considering the matter thorough- 
ly you felt it was only fair to show 
him the kind of a policy that a man 
of his station ought to have. A man 
is proud to own a fine-looking resi- 
dence, a fine-looking horse, to have 
his wife handsomely dressed and 
jeweled, and to own a fine class of 
investments. Cheap articles of any 
kind he is rather ashamed of. He 
gave little value for them, he values 
them for little. 

It need hardly be said that no hon- 
est agent will s a policy solely with 
the view of making the largest com- 
mission; but if the object be to satis- 
fy the policyholder, to give a policy 
that will likely do what it is intended 
and be kept up to maturity, and paid 
to the applicant or his family, all ex- 
perience shows that this will best be 
done not by cheap and temporary term 
and life policies, but by endowment 
and limited payment policies. And 
when such insurance has been demon- 
strated by universal experience to be 
so satisfactory to the policyholder 
and so much more likely to be kept 




















THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF LIFE a SOLICITING AS A PRO- 
FESSI 


(By F. W. Hewes, of New York City Agency of Mutual Benefit Life.) 


Pi ing Fae are of large advantage 
of every strong man: 

1. Individual Independence, 

2. Generous Income. 
3. Helpfulness to Others, 
¥ All ambitious men love liberty. 

Every man his own master,” inspires 

every true American today exactly as 
it did in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 
_ Whether in business, in politics, or 
in ordinary social life, liberty of 
choice and iiberty of action are true 
cornerstones of militant manhood. 

Few men, however, are endowed 
with the balance of judgment, the 
power of self-control, and the stabil- 
ity of purpose needed to make them 
masters of themselves, For men who 
have strong equipment, no field opens 
greater advantages than that of the 
Life Insurance Solicitor. 

The President of the company must 
submit his views to those of his 
Board of Directors. Each director 
and every officer must submit to the 
opinions of his associates. The so- 
licitor, however, is absolutely the ar- 
biter of his action—a freedom with 
scarcely a parallel in the whole range 
of business activity. His field of op- 
eration has no geographic boundaries. 
His methods of business conduct are 
ever in his own personal control. His 
hours and places of work are of his 
own personal choice. Indeed, his in- 
dependence is so great as to become 
a source of danger to any man not 
possessing large self-control. 

Financial Income. 

To the life insurance solicitor, no 
man says, your wage will be this or 
that. The company provides an op- 
portunity absolutely without limit. 
The solicitor may employ the last iota 
of his personal ability, writing a mil- 
lion dollars a year, or twice or thrice 
that amount, and yet the company 
never cries, Halt! 

The larger the income of the so- 
licitor, the better pleased are they 
who pay it; and, it goes without say- 
ing, the better pleased is the solicitor 
himself. 

No field of financial endeavor offers 
so rich a reward to individual effort, 
without a dollar of capital. To the 
man who is so far master of himself 
that he is able to overcome his natur- 
al laziness, temper his pleasures, and 
concentrate his business powers, the 
financial rewards are unequaled. 

The business of soliciting life in- 
surance carries no “quick-rich” propo- 
sition, Its returns are the fruit of 
sheer, brave, intelligent industry. Its 
favorable money balance is the bal- 
ance of victory over the wreckage of 
manv defeats, upon which the man 
who is really master of himself climbs 


up for himself and family, why stand 
in your own light and sell poor pol- 
icies that give us a smaller income 
when we can sell more easily, better 
policies, which will be better kept up, 
than pay us a larger amount of first 
commissions and renewals? 





North American’s New Actuary. 


The new actuary of the North Amer 
ican Life, C. E. Flanning, has had 
considerable experience in actuarial 
work. His home is in Steubenville, 
O., and for some time he has been 
doing actuarial work for the Ohio In- 
surance Department and also for the 
District of Columbia. In addition to 
this he has from time to time perform- 
ed work as consulting actuary for va- 
rious companies. 

Mr. Flanning’s ability in life insur- 
ance work is not confined alone to 
the science, as he has operated very 
successfully as a solicitor in the field. 

He impresses one as being just the 
kind of a man to have in the home 
office. 


as a solid stairway to greater and still 
greater success. 

Be it his ambition to become a gen- 
eral agent, the opportunity is often 
presented. A live, progressive com- 
pany is frequently opening new 
agencies, dividing old ones, establish- 
ing branches, and filling vacancies oc- 
casioned by death or by resignation. 
The solicitor who has “made good” 
is very certain to try his powers in 
mastering the responsibilities of a 
general agency. 

Helping Others. 
of all ordinary business activity is 
bald selfishness... The fundamental of 
life insurance is benevolence—large- 
hearted, high-minded, heroic benevo- 
lence, 

Every contract of life insurance 
carries its provision of protection for 
orphans and widows, in the house of 
death, a provision more direct than 
that of any kind of asylum, or “home” 
ever organized to relieve suffering. 

To the life insurance solicitor whose 
mind contemplates the results of per- 
sonal endeavors the pictures of pov- 
erty and suffering barred out of deso- 
lated, fatherless homes, and of com- 
petence and cheer provided in these 
homes where aged parents still ling- 
er on this side of death, are pictures 
that few other men of whatever busi- 
mess cam call up, as the result of per- 
sonal effort. To such a solicitor, 
these results are of larger satisfaction 
than the contemplation of the “shek- 
els” that pour into his personal 
pocket. 

Every thousand dollars written 
means a thousand dollars of comfort, 
or of competence in a home where, 
otherwise, at some future day there 
will be just that much more of want, 
or of gloom. Add to this the thought 
that every policy written is enforcing 
the important habit of financial thrift 
in the policyholder, and the sum of 
helpfulness to others, easily out-meas- 
ures that found in any other kind of 
business in the whole world of busi- 
ness activity. 

What churches preach, life insur- 
ance practices. What charitable men 
and women put into theory, the life 
insurance solicitor puts into a “spot 
cash” payment at the date of sorest 
need. 


Summary. 

Given, a man capable of self-mast- 
ery. That man finds the three most 
desirable advantages of modern civi- 
lization (Personal Independence, Gen- 
erous Income, Human Brotherhood) 
more forcefully combined and more 
fully realized in the business of so- 
liciting life insurance, than in any 
other sort of endeavor.—The Pelican. 


Took the Goods Along. 


J. L.. Babbler, manager of the North 
American Life of Newark, paid a visit 
to the home office last week, accom 
panied by two of his agents. Just to 
show that there were no hard feelings, 
he brought $80,000 in applications in 
his inside pocket. 





James H. Prentiss, of Ann Arbor, 
general agent of the North American 
Life for Michigan, closed up the first 
four weeks work with $145,000 insur- 
ance to his credit, which shows that 
he is a hustler. Mr. Prentiss expects 
shortly to remove his headquarters to 
Detroit. 


In Western Penna. for Commercial 
Union. 

Raymond Carroll, formerly special 
agent of the Union of London in the 
South, has been given charge of the 
Eastern Pennsylvania field for the 
Commercial Union. He will make head- 
quarters at Harrisburg. 
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Starnes Again in Harness. 


When P. M. Starnes retired from 
the presidency of the National Life of 
U. S. A. and apparently bid adieu to 
life underwriting it was generally sur- 
mised that he would return. Like the 
old tar imbued with the charms of the 
life at sea, he could not desert the 
ship. It is, therefore, no surprise to 
riote that he will become president of 
the new Universal Life of St. Louis, 
which is to commence business with 
$150,000 capital. 





Chicago No. 9 district of the Pru- 
dential, Superintendent W. J. Sum- 
merell, won the handsome Division J 
trophy by producing the largest Ordi- 
nary increase, per man basis, for the 
month of May. This district also leads 
the division in Ordinary increase for 
the year, on a per man basis, and on 
the same basis stands No. 8 in the 
country. In actual Ordinary inerease 
it ranks No. 30. 


Twenty-five Prudential Superinten- 
dents who lead in proportion to num- 
ber of assistants and agents including 
week of July 15: T. F. Fullerton, Sp. 
Asst., Wheeling; C. F. Bernhardt, Jop- 
lin; J. W. St. Clair, Hagerstown; B. 
R. Crosby, Sp. Asst., Pittsburg, Kas.: 
E. W. Barrett, Vincennes; J. F. Walsh, 
Sp. Asst., East Boston: H. Shabshe- 
lowitz, Fall River; Z. T. Miller, New 
York 8; V. W. Kenney, Baltimore 3: 
D. M. Buckley, Waterbury; D. Hudson, 
Kansas City 2; E. H. Smith, Cleveland 
1; J. Pauer, McKeesport; A. E. Rog- 
ers, Chicago 7; J. C. Cook, St. Joseph; 
A. X. Schmitt, Chicago 2; I. A. Rosen, 
Buffalo 3; J. E. Whitaker, Oshkosh: 
T. E. Godfrey, Worcester: J. S. Ken- 
dall, Chicago 1; W. J. Summerell, Chi- 
cago 9; R. R. Aggas, Springfield; R. J. 
Meister, Joliet; G. S. Wainwright, 
Washington; P. J. Cox, Chicago 6. 





President Louis H. Fibel, of the 
Great Eastern Casualty Co., who is 
in the west visiting the agencies of 
the company has decided to abandon 
the California trip, as originally plan- 
ned and will not go farther west than 
Denver. ‘From this point he will turn 
homeward, reaching New York during 
the latter part of this month. 





William D. Jelks, president of the 
new Protective Life, of Birmingham, 
Ala., was a New York visitor during 
this week. He says matters are pro- 
gressing very favorably with the com- 
pany and that there is no doubt as to 
the position it will hold in the south. 


Are You “Lucky?” 








Luck means rising at six in the 
morning, living on a dollar a day if 
you earn two, minding your own busi- 
ness and not meddling with other peo- 
ple’s. Luck means appointments you 
have never failed to keep, the trains 
you have never failed to catch. Luck 
means trusting in Ged and your own 
resources.—Max O’Rell. 





CLEAR POLICIES 
REASONABLE CONTRACTS. 


HESE FACTS stand 

forth with deserving] ALWAYS 
importance in all Union 
Mutual forms. ihe Pol-| A PLACE 
icies are weil-known for FOR 
simplicity and _ plain- 
ness; the ae, for] FAITHFUL 
sincerity and fairness in 
the treatment of agency WORKERS 


requirements, 











UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


PORTLAND, MAINE, 
FRED. E. RICHARDS, President. 
Epson D. ScoFIELD, Supt., 
Write 180 Brond way, New York City, 
either | THORNTON CHASE, Supt., 
84 Adams 3t., Chicago, Ill 
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FIRECRACKERS AND PISTOLS. 


Victims of These Aids to Patriotic 
Celebrations Increasing in 
Number. 


From day to day the list of fatali- 
ties resulting from Fourth of July 
explosions, says the Newark News, is 
being lengthened. The victims of 
lockjaw are yielding up their young 
lives in fearful payment for a mo- 
ment’s reckless handling of firecrack- 
ers or cheap pistols. Those that were 
killed outright were the least suf- 
ferers, for the others have lingered for 
two weeks, writhing in intense pain 
much of the time and sinking at last 
to death. Three of these cases are 
reported in New Jersey, and a score or 
more are charged to other States. In 
some instances the original wound 
was but slight, but the bit of copper 
metal or the burnt powder that was 
blown into it started the trouble and 
tetanus developed. If those who favcer 
such means of enjoyment as are used 
on the Fourth of July could see these 
little victims, and could be made con- 
scious of the agonies they suffer, the 
murderous weapons and explosives 
would be utterly prohibited and a safe 
and sane celebration of Independence 
Day would be inaugurated everywhere. 
The death list from the last Fourth 
of July is increasing, and it is not 
completed yet. 





A DETAILED RECITAL. 


(Continued from Page One.) 
small stores not subject to schedule 
rating be 40 cents. 

Present Compact the Result. 

The result of which was the pres- 
ent agency compact, known as the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
District of Columbia. This history is 
interesting because of the views ex- 
pressed then, and the action of cer- 
tain members of this Association at 
the time as compared with their 
views expressed since. The present 
agency compact known as the Board 
of Fire Underwriters of the District 
of Columbia was the result of a com- 
promise effected with the local com- 
panies, the wisdom of which is reflect- 
ed in the demoralized condition dur- 
ing the past two years. If rates on 
preferred business had remained as 
fixed prior to the withdrawal of the 
local companies from the Board, high 
commissions, multiplicity of  sub- 
agents and non-board competition 
would have been at an end, and the 
demoralizing element eliminated, but 
with the compromise and increased 
dwelling rates came new opportunity 
which soon occasioned a return of the 
former condition. The local compan- 
ies contend that the Committee 
agreed when compromise was effect- 
ed that the rate then established on 
the preferred business should remain 
as fixed indefinitely unless the local 
companies should desire a change. 
The member of the Committee re- 
sponsible for the compromise has re- 
peatedly stated to this Association 
that no such agreement was made, 
and no record of such agreement, if 
made, was ever recorded with this As- 
sociation. High rates and low brok- 
erage on preferred business with open 
commission to agents are responsible 
for all trouble experienced in the 
District of Columbia. It created a 
multiplicity of sub and dual agents at 
exorbitant commissions which divert- 
ed the preferred business from the 
regular channel. It oecasioned com- 
panies, unwilling to longer submit to 
such competition, to establish non- 
board offices, and the demoralization 
of the business in general. The re- 
tirement of companies from the 
Board occasioned the establishment 
of a competitive system of rating and 
further trouble. 

Association’s Position Justified. 
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members of the Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of the Middle Department, the 
District Committee and the Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the District of 
Columbia, the Board was told that 
competitive rates would only increase 
demoralization; they were also told 
that the rates were too high, and if 
reduced would materially improve the 
situation, but the advice of men ex- 
perienced with like conditions was 
disregarded. Subsequent events prov- 
ed the fallacy of the action taken by 
the Board and the wisdom of the ad- 
vice given by members of the Under- 
writers’ Association of the Middle De- 
partment. Not long after the estab- 
lishment of competitive rating one of 
the members of the District of Colum- 
bia Board was brougbt to trial, and 
fined $1,000 for violation of rates. 
This trial occasioned considerable 
comment and criticism of the District 
Committee’s management of the 
Board, and especially of the trial of 
the agent in question. On request of 
the District of Columbia Committee 
the Executive Committee of the Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the Middle 
Department went to Washington and 
made an investigation, which resulted 
in the vindication of the District Com- 
mittee. The Executive Committee’s 
report was submitted to and received 
the approval of the Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of the Middle Department. 
The agent in question declined to 
be governed by the finding of the 
Trial Board and was suspended from 
membership of Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the District of Columbia. 
Demoralization continued, this Asso- 
ciation finding it impossible to secure 
the payment of the fine imposed, or 
the correction of the violation. The 
Chairman of the District Committee 
at the 1905 annual meeting of the 
Underwriters’ Association of the Mid- 
dle Department, in open meeting, de- 
clined a reappointment. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Underwriters’ 
Association of the Middle Department 
appointed a (Special Committee, of 
which the President of the Associa- 
tion was Chairman, with instructions 
to investigate the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriiers of the District of Columbia 
and to the Executive Committee. The 
Special Committee went to Washing- 
ton and made a thorough investiga- 
tion, covering the subject matter in 
detailed report, with certain recom- 
mendations, which received the ap- 
proval of the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of the Middle Department. Com- 
panies represented in the office under 
suspense, for failure to pay the fine 
imposed by the Trial Board, succeed- 
ed in securing the appointment of a 
Company Committee tc investigate 
the matter. 


Endorsed by Company Officials. 


Subsequent to the report of the 
Special Committee of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Associetion of the Middle Depart- 
ment, a permanent Chairman of the 
District Committee was appointed 
with associate members from the 
Executive Committee, with instruc- 
tions to take up and dispose of the 
matter. The Committee of Officers 
representing the companies arranged 
for a meeting in Washington and in- 
vited the District Committee to meet 
with them. At this meeting the whole 
matter was again under considera- 
tion. The Committee of Company Of- 
ficers agreed that the recommenda- 
tions made by the Committee of the 
Underwriters’ Association of the Mid- 
dle Department covered the matter 
in its entirety, and they also agreed 
that the matter of fine imposed upon 
the agency in question should ‘be first 
disposed of, and so reported to the 
companies which they represented. 
The Committee of Company Officers 
was finally empowered to effect a 
compromise, the companies interest- 
ed agreeing to have agents pay a rea- 


At a joint meeting of individual sonable amount as a fine if a com- 


promise could be arranged. The mat- 
ter was submitted to the District Com- 
mittee of the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of the Middle Department, but 
the Committee declined to interfere 
with the action of the Trial Commit- 
tee of the Board, stating, however, 
that if the Advisory Committee of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would agree to a 
compromise, the District Committee 
would give their approval. The Com- 
pany Committee arranged a meeting 
in Washington and a compromise 
was finally arranged with the Advis- 
ory Committee of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the District of Colum- 
bia, and a fine of $250 was paid. The 
District |Committee then drafted a 
fform of agreement which had the ap- 
proval of the Committee of Company 
Officers, and they so reported to the 
companies they represented. This 
agreement was submitted to the Com- 
panies with request that they approve 
same by returning it properly execut- 
ed, but the differences of opinions ex- 
pressed were responsible for the fail- 
ure of the agreement to become oper- 
ative. 


New Minimum Rates Compiled. 

Demoralization continued, and the 
District Committee as an alternative 
requested the Advisory Committee of 
the Board toformulate new minimums 
for preferred business. The matter 
was taken up and new minimums 
were compiled, but with the exception 
of the rate on frame dwellings, which 
was reduced from 60 to 40 cents an- 
nual, dwelling rates were unchanged. 
This action being in part an improve- 
ment, the District Committee gave 
their approval and rates were promul- 
gated. The reduction of the rates on 
frame dwellings from 66 to 40 cents 
annual occasioned the retirement of 
two local companies from the Board. 
The District Committee recommended 
a further reduction in rates on pre- 
ferred business and submitted new 
minimums for dwellings to the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the District of 
Columbia, with request that they give 
their approval. The Advisory Com- 
mittee declined to approve reduction 
in dwelling rates, and the Association 
also declined to approve the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, which 
action occasioned the resignation of 
the Chairman of the District Com- 
mittee. The Executive Committee re- 
quested the President of the Under- 
writers’ Association of the Middle De- 
partment to take the Chairmanship of 
the Committee. The President con- 
sented to become Chairman, and with 
Committee again took up with the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the District of 
Columbia the formation of a new 
agreement, which agreement had the 
approval of the Washington Advisory 
Committee and the District Commit- 
tee. The agreement was submitted 
to the Underwriters’ Association of 
the Middle Department, and the Dis- 
trict Committee was empowered to 
submit it to companies for approval. 
The District Committee, as a matter 
of courtesy, submitted the agreement 
to and received the approval of the 
Committee of Company Officers, but 
the District Committee failed to se- 
cure mecessary support from Com- 
panies, which would have enabled the 
successful culmination of a most un- 
satisfactory condition. 

Copy of Agreement. 

A copy of this agreement is given 
herewith for reference: 

Believing it to be to our mutual ad- 
vantage, and to the best interests of 
the insuring public as well, that rates 
should be made on an equitable basis, 
and so adjusted as to encourage and 
give credit for improvements in con- 
struction and in care and protection 
of property; and 

Believing that the most desirable 
conditions can be obtained only 
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through co-operation, we agree to as- 
sociate under the following condi- 
tions, and pledge ourselves to honor- 
ably observe in letter and gpirit its 
terms. 1. Thai agents of companies 
doing business in the District of Col- 
umbia and officers of local companies 
shall form an organization to be 
known as the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia. 2. 
That the jurisdiction of the Under- 
writers’ Association of the District of 
Columbia shall include the territory 
of the District of Columbia. 3. That 
the object shall be the establishment 
and maintenance of adequate rates 
and rules for the mutual advancement 
of the interests of the companies, 
agents and property owners. 4. That 
the Association shall be under the 
supervision of and governed by rules 
approved by the Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of the Middle Department. 5 
that in matters of difference the Us 
derwriters’ Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shal] be represented 
by a committee of not exceeding 
three, who shall be accorded a hear- 
ing by the Underwriters’ Association 
of the Middle Department. 6. That 
any company may have not exceeding 
three offices or agencies in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, one to be known 
as the head office or agency, and the 
other two to be known as subordinate 
agencies. 7. That subordinate agen- 
cies may be direct reporting agencies 
or sub agencies i through 
head office or agency. 8. That subor- 
dinate agents shall have membership 
equal to head office or agency in the 
Association, although not entitled to 
vote. 9. That the name and address 
of every agent shall be filed with the 
Secretary of the Association, 19. That 
the status of each agency shall be 
designated in writing and filed with 
the Secretary of the Association. 11. 
That Solicitors shall be classed as 
Brokers. 12. That Brokerage Com- 
missions shall not exceed 15 per cent. 
on the following class of risks: 


reporting 


15 Per Cent. Commission Business. 

Dwellings and their contents: priv- 
ate stables used in connection with 
dwellings and their contents: apart- 





ment houses and their contents: 
schools, club house and their con- 
tents: religious, charitable or benevo- 
lent institutions and their contents 


Office buildings, bank buildings and 











their contents (when not otherwise 
occupied), buildings used exclusively 
for lodge rooms 1 contents, brick 
and (or) frame buildings occupied as 
stores or saloons, and exclusively for 


dwellings or offices above the 
floor, to include contents of same, ex- 
cepting merchandise on sale or stor- 
age and store or saloon furniture and 
fixtures, and not i 





exces 10 per 
cent. on all other classe risks not 
included in above 13. That 1 agent 
or company shall purchase the busi- 
ness of a broker or broker-agent or 


solicitor on other terms than the rate 


of brokerage commission fixed by this 
agreement 14. That no company or 
agent shall recognize or pay a com 
mission or compensation to anv per 
son other than a regular licensed 
agent, solicitor or broker, and a rec 
ord of licensed agents, solicitors and 
brokers shall be on file with the Asso- 


ciation and furnished companies and 


agents, 15. That no company shall 
pay a commission to head agent or 
manager on policies of insurance or 


renewals in any shape or form what 


soever in excess of 35 per cent on 
risks where brokerage is limited to 
15 per cent., and not exceeding 25 
per cent. where the brokerage is lim 
ited to 10 per cent. 16. That no head 
office or commany shall pay a com- 


mission or compensation subordin- 
ate agents on policies of insurance, 
reinsurance or renewals in any shape 
or form whatsoever in excess of 25 
per cent. on risks where brokerage is 
limited to 15 per cent. and not exceed- 
ing 15 per cent. on risks where the 
brokerage is limited to 10 per cent 
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17. That no company shall pay an 
over-riding commission or compensa- 
tion exceeding 10 per cent. to head 
agents on business of subordinate 
agent reporting to and subject to su- 
pervision of head agency. 18. That 
we will through our Home office or 
any agency writing on property in the 
said territory fully comply with all 
rules, rates and regulations of said 
Association as they shall from time 
to time be promulgated, and we will 
instruct all agents to this effect. 
19. Any company may withdraw from 
{nis agreement on giving thirty days’ 
notice in writing to the Secretary of 
the Association, it being understood 
that at the end of such thirty days, 
and on such wihdrawal, any other 
company may withdraw at the same 
time, provided they have given at 
least five days’ notice in writing to 
the Secretary of the Association of 
their intention to do so. Notices of 
resignation shall be immediately sent 
to all companies. 20. Any doubtful 
questions that may arise shall be sub- 
mitted to a committee to be known as 
the Arbitration or Grievance Commit- 
tee, consisting of five company oOffi- 
cials, two to ‘be named by the Under- 
writers’ Association of the District of 
Columbia, and two to be named by 
the Underwriters’ Association cf the 
Middle Department; the four so nam- 
ed shall name the fifth member and 
the decision of a majority of the 
Committee shall be final. 21. This 
agreement shall become operative 
when, by a majority vote at a meet- 
ing of the companies who have sign- 
ed, it shall be decided that in their 
judgment it should take effect. 

Company Co-Operation Refused. 

Some months elapsed before the 
District Committee finally concluded 
that further effort to secure the sup- 
port of Companies to this agreement 
would be useless, and being urgently 
solicited by the President of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
District of Columbia to again take up 
with the Advisory Committee the mat- 
ter for conference, the District Com- 
mittee, in March of this year, again 
visited Washington and in conference 
with the Advisory Committee of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
District of Columbia, told them that 
it was impossible to secure the co- 
operation of the Companies, and that 
if any relief from existing conditions 
was to be had, the non-board agents 
must either be brought into the Board 
or rates reduced, which action would 
be consistent, as the rates in Wash- 
ington were too high, and that if 
there were no improvement along this 
line high rates would only continue a 
condition which was intolerable. 

At this meeting, as the Advisory 
Committee had no plan to offer, it 
was determined to confer with the 
non-board agents for the purpose of 
receiving their co-operation, with the 
understanding that unless they would 
come into the Board it would be neces- 
sary to place the Board members in a 
position which would prevent further 
inroads in their business. At a meet- 
ing of the District Committee with the 
non-board agents it was made plain 
that action by the Committee was sure 
to follow failure to receive unanimous 
suppert. It developed at this meeting 
that there was serious objection to the 
preponderance of local companies’ in- 
fluence in Board affairs, due to the 
multiplicity of their sub agents. The 
non-board interests designated one 
member to solicit signatures from 
their number to an agreement, which 
in effect would bring them into har- 
mony with the Board, pending the re- 
formation of the compact. The non- 
board agents were given one week in 
which to determine their position. 

To the Advisory Committee of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
District of Columbia was submitted 
the District Committee’s alternative. 
which was new minimum rates on pre- 


ferred business, and a reduction of 25 
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per cent. on mercantile buildings, with 
the assurance that such rates would 
become effective at the expiration of 
the time limit given the non-board 
agents, unless the non-board agents 
were unanimous in agreeing to join 
the Board. The failure to secure the 
co-operation of these non-board agents 
occasioned the promulgation of the 
rates and the immediate withdrawal 
of the local companies still members, 
from the Board, also reorganization of 
the Advisory Committee, as five of its 
nine members were Secretaries of 
l.ccal Companies, all of which had the 
approval of this Association. 

As evidence of the propriety of the 
action, we append a statement of 
rremiums and loss of the District of 
Columbia since the formation of the 
existing Board: 


Premiums. Losses. Ratio. 
1901 .:.. 578,247 199,615 34.5 
ae 636,379 99,561 15.6 
1903 .... %27,787 139,316 19.1 
1904 ....  %37,159 211,894 28.7 
1905 .... 748,315 125,557 16.9 





5 vears. 3,622,887 775,943 21.4 
1906 .... 741,810 100,695 13.56 
The District Committee in confer. 
ence with the Advisory Committee of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
District of Columbia have agreed to 
several modifications of the Board 
rules, including a change in broker- 
age, which is in harmony with that 
suggested at a meeting when in con- 
ference with Committee representing 
Companies. All relief rules have been 
abolished and Board agents have been 
furnished with revised edition of the 
Constitution, By-Laws and Rules, Book 
ef Minimum Rates and revised Card 
Ratings, and have no reason to com- 
plain of lack of necessary informa 
tion for the proper conduct of their 
business. The District Committee has 
put in effect reforms agreed to by the 
Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department, and if the Asso- 
ciation has the support to Which it is 
entitled the controversy will be at an 
end; ctherwise, responsibility for dis- 
ruption of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the District of Columbia 
will be upon the Companies alone. 
The Underwriters’ Association of 
the Middle Department should demand 
that members fulfil their obligation to 
the Associatien and to urge Comnanies 
to support this Association in its ef- 
forts to continue the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the District of Co- 
lumbia on a basis which this Associa- 
tion believes will correct the condi- 
tien which effected demoralization. 
The conscientious and successful work 
ef the Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department in the interest of 
the Companies represented demands 
support not only of its members, but 
also of the Companies they represent. 
A record of companies operating inde- 
pendent of Board is on file with the 
Association. Your 
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SURETY HAPPENINGS 





MANAGERS SORELY PUZZLED 


NEW STATUTE NOT EXPLICIT. 


Surety Company Executives Anxious 
to Learn Intent of Massachusetts 
Law. 

Under the provisions of the amend- 
ed Massachusetts surety law, which 
became operative on the 28th ultimo, 
companies authorized in the State are 
icorb.dden to write a contract in excess 
of ten per cent. of their net assets 
“on any person, firm or corporation.” 

While the statute is clear as to pro- 
cedure in the Bay State, there is 
wide divergence of opinion as to its 
applicability elsewhere. Should the 
Insurance Department hold that the 
jaw covered broadly, many of the large 
corporations and business men of the 
country will be compelled to dispense 
with the protection afforded by cor- 
porate suretyship, for the combined 
writings of ail companies in the busi- 
ness under a strict interpretation of 
the statute would not permit the is- 
suance of a bond beyond a million 
doilars, while frequently indemnity 
many times in excess of the sum is 
demanded. 

ihe amended Massachusetts section, 
which we print below, embodies the 
ideas cf the State Insurance Depart- 
ment official upon the subject: 

“No insurance company authorizea 
to transact business in this Common- 
wealth shall insure in a single risk 
wherever such risk is located, a larger 
amount than one-tenth of its net as- 
sets, unless it has provided for rein 
surance cf the excess over said limit, 
to take efiect simultaneously with the 
original contract; and if any foreign 
insurance company violates this pro- 
vision the Insurance Commissioner 
may revoke its authority to transact 
business in this Commonwealth.” 

Months ago the Eastern Underwriter 
commenting upon the generally unsat- 
isfactory conditions in the surety 
werld urged company officers to get 
together and devise practical measures 
fcr placing the business upon a more 
stable basis, predicting that if they 
failed to adopt such a course, the State 
insurance authorities would surely 
iake up the matter. That our predic- 
tion was a sane one, the late action in 
Massachusetts bears evidence, and it 
is now generally known that when the 
insurance commissioners meet in Sep- 
tember they will recommend a series 
of new measures for the further con- 
trol of the surety writing companies, 








NEW YORK SURETY COMPANY. 
Steady Progress Reported by J. J. 
Caullet in Promoting the New 
Enterprise. 


Satisfactory progress is reported bv 
John J. Caullet in promoting the New 
York Surety Company, of New York. 
As noted previously in these columns 
the intended enterprise will start with 
a capital of $500,000 and surplus of 
$250,000. All of the liability lines will 
be written as will also fidelity, sure- 
ty, personal accident, health, automo- 
bile, bank deposit, plate glass and 
burglary insurance. It is not Mr. 
Caullet’s purpose to award large 
agency contracts, but rather to 
appoint representatives for limited 
territories, and insist that these be 
properly cared for. 


Bondsmen Sued. 








Bernard Katz and James A. Graham 
as bondsmen for George W. Allee, the 
erstwhile secretary of the Manchest- 





er Building and Loan Association, 
have been sued by the organization 
to reeccver for monies alleged to have 
been lost through Allee’s alleged 
peculations. The sum asked from Katz 
is $3,000 and from Graham $2,000. 

REPORT FROM WASHINGTON. 
Surety Companies May be Forced to 

State Full Amount of Their 

Obligations. 

Among other stories told in inner 
surety circles is one to the effect that 
the Federal Government officials are 
seriously considering the advisability 
of compelling all surety companies, 
authorized to write on public con- 
tracts, to file a sworn statement as 
to the amount of their outstanding ob- 
ligations. It is not intended that the 
information be computed upon any one 
of the several basis now employed 
in reporting “insurance in force,’ but 
that the face amount of all outstand- 
ing contracts be given. The individ- 
ual company returns under such a 
regulation would be of decided inter- 
est, though underwriters hive not been 
advised as to the reason for the Gov- 
crnment’s reported intended action. 

MAY ENTER SUIT. 
Rumor That Insurance Commissioner 
of South Dakota Will Act Against 
Two Companies. 





Following the recently concluded 
visit to the East of Insurance Commis- 
sicner Basford, of South Dakota, who 
examined the books of all casualty 
and surety companies not represented 
in his State, but susnected of writing 
business there through reinsurance, it 
is rumored that suits will shortly be 
instituted acainst two casualty offfices. 
The sterv is that Mr. Basford discov- 
ered in the course of his investigations 
that the offices referred to, while ad- 
mitted te South Dakota. were writing 
there in lines net specially authorized. 
South Daketa is now a snecial deposit 
State. the enforcement of which im- 
nelled a number of comnanies whose 
business there was limited, to with- 
draw from the territory. 





RALPH MARDEN RESIGNS. 





C. Clark Howard Becomes Field Man 
For Great Eastern Casualty Co. 





Ralph Marden, tor many years sup- 
erintendent of agencies of the Great 
astern Casual.y Co., of this city, has 
resigned. No announcement is made 
as to his future, but it is probable that 
he will remain in the business. In 
noting the change, Secretary Darling 
says: 

‘cv. Clark Howard has been pro- 
moted to the position of Superinten.- 
dent of Agencies. Mr. Howard has 
been with the Great Eastern for many 
years and beside enjoying the implicit 
confidence of the officers, is favorably 
known to nearly all our representa- 
tives in the field. He will infuse new 
life into the position and we bespeak 
a friendly reception for him.” 

Mr. Howard is a young man who 
has been with the Great Eastern for 
nine years, and previous to this pro- 
motion was its cashier. He knows the 
business thoroughly and feels confi- 
dent of making a success of his new 
work, 





Charles I. Brooks, the courteous sec- 
retary of the Aetna Indemnity Com- 
pany, is on a two weeks’ trip among 
the organization’s Western agencies, 
He will go as far as Kansas City, 
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ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 
False Arquments Against Taking Out 
This Most Valuable Protection. 

My personal field experience cover- 
ing a period of over 10 years, has 
brought to light more reasons, or per- 
haps mcre properly called, excuses, 
than can be remembered. In the 
main they were bare subterfuge, eas- 
ily apparent and clearly understood. 
Occasionally one meets with a genuine 
valid reasen which is based upon a 
true condition, byt not often. Insur- 
ance in a sense is a moral obligation 
that every men cwes to himself. Nine 
men cut of ten in the business world 
need and.shou'd have it and are per- 
fect'y well aware of it. 

Only a small proportion, however, 
hare been canvassed, although this 
branch has been pushed unceasingly 
dur'ng the rast five vears. Another 
fye years bids fair to revolutionize 
this statement, for the business is 
increasing encrmously and the cas- 
ualtv ecomnanies are fast becoming 
leading facters in the insurance worid. 
I believe the time is ennrcachine when 
rractically every able-bodied man in 
the districts where accident insurance 
is known will carry a policy of some 
Find. 

lr ene reason the benefits to a 
‘-rve extent go direct to the living, 
and are therefore widely and contin 
vously advertised. For another, the 
ecst is so small it can-~-be fitted to 
everv pocketbeok. Only a few days 
azo it was stated in a prominent in- 
svrance journal that one of our best 
ecmpanies was this month writing a 
lsrger business than ever before, and 
hat but one application out of five 
was the result of competition—a good 
sign. 

That a man should wish to protect 
himself in his own favor is doubtless 
partly due to the natural feeling of 
selfishness, but it is also common 
sense. Accident and health insurance 
meets both views. That he should de- 
sire also to protect his family in event 
cf his death is, thanks to the life in- 
vranee fraternity, so thoroughly and 
persistently urged, that it is now be- 
‘ming a reflection upon one who ig- 
nores such a plain duty. Accident in- 
svrance appeals each way, is much 
cheaper than life, is more easily se- 
cured and with little effort. 

Fer these as well as other good 
reasons that no man with brains can 
refuse to consider, I cannot see that 
trivial exenses should be allowed to 
hold against the facts any good agent 
can advance. 

I was once teld by a c'ereyman then 
presiding over a large congregation ir 
central New York, that he did not 
carry insurance ef any kind because 
he “did net believe in it.” Asked 
how, in event his sudden death, his 
young wife and two children (who 
were then in the room) would get 
along, he replied that she had been a 
school teacher before their marriage 
and could take up the same work again 
if necessary. 

And that was the sole reason he 
would give for not protecting himself 
and familv! His manner was not in 
any way frivolous and he appeared to 
present this argument serievslv. That 
man, in plain words, lied. He had too 
eften preached funeral sermens ver 
the remains of those who had protect- 
ed their families—as well probably of 
these who had not—and he knew full 
well what the benefits of insurance 
mean to those who weuld otherwise 
be dependent. His real reason—who 
can tell? 

The man “who can’t afford it just 
now.” is met with at every turn. Gen- 
erally he is utterly selfish and does 
not want to spend his money that 
way, It ean be pointed out to him 
that the cost is so little he will not 
feel it—he is spending more than that 
for cigars every day—he may have a 


period of grace—in short, every path- 
way is open to him. It can be shown 
that insurance should not be looked 
upon as an expense, but more in the 
nature of an investment which may 
yield large and generous returns. This 
contingency oftentimes commands his 
attention, and affords the agent the 
opportunity of citing many such pay- 
ments. As a’ rule these cases yiel:l 
in the end to good salesmanship, but 
the obdurate are hopeless, until per- 
haps a casualty near home or in their 
family presents an appeal to sober 
thought that is irresistible. 

The man who tells us he is “well 
fixed,” with no one dependent upcn 
him, is, to my mind, the most difficult 
of all to secure. An argument I have 
found best calculated to secure his in- 
terest, as well as application, is along 
the lines’ of immediate and sure pro- 
tecticn of his investments in event 
of his sudden death by accident. Pride 
is inherent in all men, and the desire 
to leave an estate in clean shape and 
perhaps to secure the approbation of 
business associates, is unquestionably 
a pardonable one. How better and 
cheaper. can this be done than 
through the benefits of accident in- 
surance? The return of anywhere 
from ten to fifty or one hundred thous- 
and dollars in exchange for a premium 
averaging as little as $2.50 per thous- 
and is worth the consideration of any 
wealthy man. 

The over cautious who insist upon 
personally investigating the company 
and its methods, are I believe not cau- 
tious at all, but captious, and utterly 
unreasonable as well. Routed from 
stand to stand they always have an- 
other place, on tap so to speak, to 
which to retreat. The statement that 
about seven times as many people are 
injured as die yearly is one strong 
enough to have an effect. Usually 
nothing can make a policyholder out of 
him but continuous and persistent can- 
vassing, and some day when in a re- 
ceptive mood the agent may say the 
one thing that is needful and the risk 
is secured. After that I have found 
that he valves his policy and is gen- 
erally willing, and even anxious, to 
keep it in force. 

The above, and other experiences 
which might also be mentioned make 
it c'ear that the agent who is a suc- 
cessful producer has as a basis of his 
ability the art of salesmanship to a 
high degree. Such a man has an 
intuitive knowledge of character, 
adapts himself to circumstances, and 
is quick to a conception of the thing 
to do at.the proper time. He it is who 
sells goods to customers, who wins 
out in cases above referred to, and is 
apart and distinct from the man who 
merely “writes applications.” To him 
varied and difficult experiences are a 
part of daily life and he enters into 
each with a fresh zest and renewed 
energy, never over-stepping proper 
limits and vet conveying all the ele- 
ments of truth and force.—Ralph Mar- 
den in the New York Commercial. 





Stephen L. Foster has added the 
Adircndack Fire to the list of com- 
ranies represented in his Albany, N. 
Y., ageney. 


CUDAHY’S TO HAVE COMPANY. 





Prominent Western Packers Form Cor- 
poration to Write Casualty and 
Surety Lines. 





With a canital of $100,000 the Na- 
tional Fidelity and Casualty Company 
has been formed at Omaha, Neb. It is 
chartered to write personal accident, 
fidelity, liability, steam boiler and 
sprinkler leakage business. The en- 
terprise is backed by the powerful 
Cudahy interests and it is understood 
will be used largely for writing their 
insurance, 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER. 


CONDITIONS IN TENNESSEE. 
How a Prominent General Agent of 
the State Views Present Prac- 
tices There. 

Discussing present liability insur- 
ance conditions in Tennessee, a lead- 
ing general agent of that State, in 
conversation with a representative of 
The Eastern Underwriter said _ re- 

cently: 

“It is a deplorable fact that by 
virtue cf the rate-cutting indulged in 
by a number of prominent Eastern 
companies, the conservatively man- 
aged offices are writing little or no 
business in Tennessee, and under ex- 
isting conditions they are far better 
cff because cf it. One strong insti- 
tution that has been notorious as a 
raie cutter, apparently appreciating 
where its course, if persisted in, would 
iand it, bas taken a decided tack and 
is ncw demanding much higher figures 
for its indemnity, with the result that 
it is issuung few new policies. Hav- 
ing cnce secured cheap insurance its 
patrons are not dispesed to pay higher 
figures for it. A censiderable volume 
of business is written at both Mem- 
phis and Nashville. On the other 
hand, little liability insurance can be 
had at Chattanooga, and what is se- 
cured comes only after long continued 
effort. In personal accident insurance 
two New York city companies, that 


“ shall be nameless to you, have a call 


on the business at Memphis and Nash- 
ville, and seem determined to main- 
tain their present leadership.” 





STATE AGENT FOR KANSAS. 





National Surety Company Appoints 
Prominent Representative in 
Middle West. 

Russell A. Algire has been appoint- 
ed Kansas State Agent for the Na- 
tional Surety Company of New York, 
He will make headquarters at Kansas 
City and all other representatives of 
the company in the territory will re- 
port to him. Mr. Algire was at one 
time connected with the Kansas City, 
Mo., office of the National but left its 
employ to go with the Federal Union. 
He is accounted a competent under- 

writer and strong business getter. 
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The Metropolitan 
Surety Company 


HOME OFFICE: 
38 PARK ROW, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


David McClure, President. 
Andrew T. Sullivan, First Vice-Presi- 
dent. 
Clinton D, Burdick, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


Frank A. Condon, Third Vice-Pres. & 
Treasurer, 

M. Joseph McCloskey, Fourth Vice- 
President. 

Walter C. McClure, Secretary. 

G. BE. Hart, M. J. Mulrennan, Asst. 
Secretaries. 








ee A DEFINIT&G PROMISE TO 
PAY, well defined, no experi- 
ment and taking no chances that 
technical legal definition of what 
ecnstitutes an accident will be used 
to defeat claims, buy your insurance 
in and sell the policies of 
’ Bi 4 
“The Cea ral” tf Pitt.burg, Pa. 
Its management will tell you, in YES 
or NO answers, what it covers and 
what it does not cover. 
Agents Wanted. 
For particulars address 


THE CENIRAL ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





The Empire State 


Surety Company 


Capital - - + - 
Surplus "2 


$750,000 
127,202 


Surety and Fidelity Bond-, Liability, Bu-g- 
larv, Plate Glass, Boiler, Per onal Accident 
and Health Insurance, 

William M. Toml.ns, Jr., 

Mos+s May. , 

Willard P. Reide, 

Daniel stowa't, 


~esident 

First Vice President 
Second Vi e Pre~ident 
Secretary 


New York Office, 34 Pine St. 
Brooklyn Office, 391 Fulton St. 





GREAT EASTERN 


CASUALTY AND INDEMNITY Co. 


ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH 
INSURANCE 








290-294 Broadway, New York 
Capital 4 é ' $200,000.00 Writes Best Policies 
Aesets tf . “ $416,958.82 beac Premiums 
# Sorplus to Policyholders . $294,192.57 Industrial 





Claims Paid Over Half a Million Dollars 


Monthly Paymeats 





Liberal Coniracis for men of 





LOIS L..FIBEL ° ° 


President 


force and Character who can 
write business 











Home Office, 


PLA'E GLASS 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT 

AND HEALTH 
a“ 


Daniel D. Whitney, Vice-Pres. 





METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 


Chartered 1874 


POLICIES 


Of the Most Approved Forms 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
8. Wm. Burton, Sec. 
RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED, © 


CASUALTY 


47 CEDAR STREET. 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass‘t Sec 
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The attention of Reliable Agents in search of desi able contracts is called to the 


JOHN HANCOCK 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF BOSTON 
S. H. RHODES, President, 
ROLAND O. LAMB, Vice-President. WALTON L, CROCKER, Secretary. 
None but the best forms of Life, Endowment, 
Policies issued. See our Optional Annuity Policy. 
to the right men. 


Term and Installment 
Good Agency contracts 


FRANCIS MARSH, 


IS 


Ho 
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BONDING . 
OUR EXCLUSIVE SPECIALTY 


Fidelity, Judicial, Contract, Oficial and Court 


Bonds ; Also Accident, Health, Plate Glass 


and Burglary Insu-ance. 

Agents Wanted in Every City. 
UNITED SURETY COMPANY, 
me Office............ Baltimore, Md. 

Henry G. Pennrmman, President. 

Ernest J. Cuark, Vice-President. 

Rosert A. Dossin, JR., Secretary. 

J. Wiuur1am Hitt, Treasurer. 











































Menager for Eastern Massachusetts, ERNEST J. KNABE, Jr , Chairman Executive Com. 


JOHN HANCOCK BLDG., 202 DEVONSHIRE STREET. 


METROPOLITAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


«The Leading Industrial 
Insurance Company in 
America’”’ 








J. G. Walker, President. 
T. Wm. Pemberton, 1st Vice-Pres. W. L. T. Rogerson, Secretary. 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company oF Virginia 


HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


The PIONEER Southern Industrial Life Insurance Company. 
The OLDEST Southern Life Insurance Company. 
The LARGEST Southern Life Insurance Company, 


The Most Approved Forms of Life, Endowment and Industrial Policies Is- 
sued on Favorable Terms. 


Commercial Union Assurance Company 
(Limited) 
OF LONDON. 
PINE AND WILLIAM STS., NEW YORK CITY 








Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 








AGENTS WANTED TE: oi ctinncccnpendebeedacehnareds< seesaigsibaies OVER— $3,000,000.00 of New York 

Any honest, capable and industri- | Insurance im Force.........scceeeces ccceccccccccces OVER—$55,000,000.09 
Ous man, who is willing to begin at ‘ ‘ : : 
the bottom and acquire a complete Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization. NEARLY—$8,000,000.00 Under a New Management, 
— peg he ~ irae pot ° l baa the s et preagee a on 
1esS by dilisent study <¢ “i ™ by M safe-guaris ectablishe y e law o 
experience, can, by demonstrating mw i ecurity utua New Ycrk—the most exacting ever 
capacity, establish his claim to ne » ae fk 
highest position in the field. It is if if enacted, 
within his certain ‘ = The bn geal 1 e nsurance ompany W:th Rip ge s pa ogy 
tunities for merited advancement < —greater y many millions an 
unlimited, Al nected cxplasetiens ene = a Oe. F, | -hose of any sates denen in the 
will be furnished upon application to | CHARLES M. TURNER, - ad -“ President world—now closely invested in the 
he Company’s Superintendents in 7 y iny 
ot ef the orincipal cities, or to the Issues the New York Standard forms of ant -PRREAS: SD SeNeEEe 
Home Office, No. 1 Madison Avenue, policies providing annual dividends. Men with safety, 


New York City. 


GERMANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


With an economy of management 
equalled by few and excelled by none, 


maintains its place in the front rank 
held by it for sixty-four years as, 


of ability wanted in unoccupied territory. 
For particulars, address 


| ©. H. Jackson, Agency Sec’y, 
ORGANIZED 1865, 


Virginia State Insurance Co., _f Richmond 


$821,402.42 
359,122.21 


ROBERT LECKY, Jr., V. Pres. & Secy 


THE FRANKFORT 


MARINE, ACCIDENT and PLAITH GLASS 


INSURANCE CoO. 


OF FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, - 
HSCTABLISHED is65s. 


nited States Department, 100 William Street, New York, N.Y! 





Home Office 





The best dividend-paying company, 
The best company for policyholders, 
The best company for agents, 





ORGANIZED 1859. Apply for agéncy to 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2nd Vice-Pres., 


The Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y 


OL CMTS AOS OOODEE EES 20 SCC 60 60.06 6006 008 66 06433600 0666% 


Cote Cee eeeee eereseresesesesceseeseseses 


Cash Capital, $1,000,000.00 | GEO. L, CHRISTIAN, Pres. 
Assets, 
Net Surplus, 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Cor. William and Cedar Streets. 





- ~Q 
5,1 / 06,0 


1,094,9 
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GERMANY. 
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(FIRE) TRUSTEES: 
RICHARD DELAFIELD Pres. of National Park Bank 
, . ERNST THALMASN, of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. $106.000,000 
U S STUYVESANT Fish, Director Illinois C i . . 
nion Assurance ociety C. H. FRANKLIN, U.S. Mgr. aad A ee. “UNO. SMITH. ee, U.S. Bra:ch — 
F i . =% NR: Ay Lia ol oy 


Employers and Public Liability, Elevator Insurance, Workmen’s Collective, 
Teams, Burglary, Individual Accident and Health, and Industrial Accident 


Deposited with Iusarance Departments in the U.S. 
for Protection «f P. lic ‘holders, $550,000.00 


Paid in Fire Losses 
in the United States alone during 


Established A. D. 1714. 
































HALL & HENSHAW, U.S, Managers, Agents Wanted for Unoccupied Territory. 57 YEARS. 
35 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 
BY THE 
ASUALTY COMP 
THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY [Pittsburgh Life and | [zveRrooL 
Capital ‘and’ Surplus seczsc0 2000000 IIIT gaoarmas Trust Company, “AN? LONDON 
Len Cony Che han “Endorsed at Home” AND GLOBE 


Bonds of Suretyship for Persons in Positions of Trust, 
Fidelity Bonds, Burglary, Plate Glass, Steam Boiler, Fly- 
wheel, Employers, Public, Teams, Workmen’s Collective, 
Elevator and General Liability, Personal Accident, Health 
and Bonded Attorneys’ List. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE F. SEWARD, President. 

HENRY CROSSLEY, 

Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE W. ALLEN, 

38rd Assistant Secretary. 


snsurance in force in Pennsylvania 
over $10,000,000. 
Total Insurance in Force 
$30,478,083. 

W. C. BALDWIN, 
President and Generai Manager. 
All solicitors’ contracts direct with 

the company. No General Agents. 
Address the company, Pittsburgh Life 
Building, Sixth and Liberty Streets, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Insurance Company. 





ASSETS U. S. BRANCH, 
$12,335,961. 
NET SURPLUS 
$4,623,651. 


CONFLAGRATION PROOF. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


ROBERT J. HILLAS, 

Vice-President, Secretary and Treas. 
FRANK E. LAW, 

2nd Assistant Secretary. 
































